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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—- oe 

HE alarm entertained in the City seems not to diminish, and 

there is some prospect of a serious panic. ‘The country, despite its 
prosperity, has been doing a great deal of unsound business, a great 
deal of paper discounted represents nothing at all but speculators’ 
hopes, the reserve in the Bank seems likely to diminish rapidly, 
the Continent is unwilling to send over money in the face of a 
crisis, and should the new banks begin to go we may look out 
foracrash. Failures are becoming frequent, and the explosion of 
the Banking Company of Leeds, which will involve an ultimate loss 
of nearly a million to its shareholders, has not tended to improve 
matters, That failure seems to have been dug to extremely bad 
management, bills discounted in London being constantly redis- 
counted at Leeds, and an extraordinary series of forgeries having 
been discovered committed by Mr. Marsden, a constituent of the 
Bank. He had gone on discounting forged bills for years, and the 
loss from this cause alone will exceed 89,0007. 


The military news from America is not very important, but 
what there is is favourable to the North. On the 19th ultimo, 
after a visit from General Grant, General Sheridan attacked 
the Confederate General Farly’s position at Opequan Creek, 
in the Shenandoah Valley, and after a furious battle which 
lasted all day, drove General Early through Winchester, 
which he then occupied. The Federal loss was, it is said, 3,000, 
and the Confederate 4,500. General Sheridan captured 2,500 
prisoners and five cannon, The Joss of officers was very great on 
the Confederate side—Generals Gordon, Rhodes, Wharton, and 
Ramsen being amongst the killed or wounded. On the Federal side 
General Russell was killed, and Generals M’Intosh, Chapman, and 
Upton wounded. General Grant is said to be massing his forces for 
an attack on the Danville Railroad, the only Southern line now left 
open to Richmond. 


The signs of something like exhaustion at the South are not 
few. On the 22nd August a meeting was held at Sumter, South 
Carolina, at which a military officer from General Lee’s army 
attended, and stated that the army must be supplied with food 
from South Carolina. A committee of forty-two was appointed to 
raise supplies, and a resolution passed, “* That we have heard with 
the deepest interest and anxiety the appeal of the Secretary of 
W ar, the Quartermaster-General, and Major Carrington, in rela- 
tion to the want of corn in the army of Virginia,—a want which 
must be supplied by South Carolina alone, the other States of the 
Confederacy having been drained of supplies.” Again the Lich- 
mond Despatch of September 9 admits that it will be necessary to 
strengthen Lee's army by calling on “the reserves,"—and it 
explains the reserves as meanin z the employés of the State Govern- 
ments, the men detached to overlook negroes, drive teams, and so 
on, and those who have escaped conscription by living in counties | 


rested occupied by theenemy. ‘These do not sound like very rich 
eserves, ° 





+ 


‘ ’ 
oe Times correspondent in New York extracts at great 
Sa certainly very savage and shocking address of Brigadivr- | 


General Paine, who was supreme in the Western division of 
Kentucky. This gentleman in assuming comman in July last is 
reported to have told the disaffected slaveholders of Kentucky that 
they should not circulate a dollar of capital, that their drafts should 
not be honoured by the banks, and that no commercial transactions 
by them should be held valid. They need not, he said, talk to him 
of their rights, for they had no rights to talk of. ‘ Talk to me of 
giving you a banking privilege! Great God! the devil might as 
well ask the Almighty for a front seat in Heaven.” ‘The General 
evidently had been accustomed to confound Heaven with a 
“banking privilege,” and let his secret feeling escape wnawares. 
This was, however, the least violent part of his speech. “I shall 
shoot every guerilla taken in my district,” he said, “ and if your 
Southern brethren retaliate by shooting a Federal soldier 1 will 
walk out five of your rich bankers, brokers, and cotton men, and 
make them kneel down and shoot them.” This is all very shocking 
and furious, but the Times correspondent perhaps did not know,— 
or at all events he forgot to say, that this fire-eating Northerner 
was superseded,— we believe by a General Meredith,—when his 
arbitrary proceedings became known to Mr. Lincoln, 


General M’Clellan’s letter accepting his nomination has serious!y 
damaged the party. Mr. Vallandigham, who had already quitted 
Chicago to ‘‘stump” the West, stopped short disgusted, Benjamin 
Wood is doubtful, and the Peace Democrat vote seems to be lost. 
It never was large, but it included a good many of the class who 
furnish the money for electioneering campaigns, and their secession 
will be severely felt. The fall of Atlanta, moreover, has revived 
the spirits of the Republicans, Fremont has fairly resigned, and 
the contest which ends on the 4th of November is now reluced to 
a bare question between the Union with slavery and the Union 
without it. It is just possible that the Irish in their hatred for 
the negro may vote en masse for the former alternative, but if they 
do not Mr. Lincoln's vote will probably be one of the heaviest 
ever thrown for President. 


The Pangolo of Milan gives an account of the recent nego- 
tiations and of the King's views on the change of capital in Italy 
—on what authority of course we cannot tell. The Emperor, 
according to this account, himself hinted to the Marquis Pepoli 
that Italy should fix ona new capital as the condition of any 
concession on his part. When the Italian Ministers proposed it to 
the King, it is said that Victor Emanuel was much moved, being 
profoundly attached to Turin, For eight days he shut himself up, 
and then at length decided to accept the measure as the lirst step 
towards Rome. He is said to have declared that if he should ever 
lead Italy to the Capitol he would then ablicate and return to Turin 
as a private citizen. No doubt sone part of this is true,—Victor 
Emanuel at least has no idea of accepting Florence as the capital 
of Italy. The bloody work at Turin has moved him deeply. He 
demanded the resignation of his Ministry,and commissioned General 
Della Marmora, a stout soldier, scarcely a politician, to form a new 
Cabinet. Baron Ricasoli, the greatest man left to Italy, has been 
taken into council; but we fear he has not yet accepted a place in 
the new Ministry. 


The Convention has already produced one disastrous result. 
The Turinese, though willing to submit to the historical supre- 
macy of Rome, are very unwilling to admit the claims of any 
other city, more especially as the transfer of the capital takes 
away at least half the income of every citizen. On the 22nd of 
September the bitterness exploled in open violence. The crowd 
which had gathered in the square of San Carlo insulted and pelted 
the troops drawn up in the areades, and musket shots were 
fired from the centr: of the mob. ‘Lhe soldiers in one arcade, un- 





accustomed to deal with riots, and angry at the insults poured on 
them, opened fire without orders, and as the bullets crossed the 
syuare the soldiers in the opposite colounade fired also. Some 
twenty persons were killed, the crowd fled, and the affair has been 
taken up by the ‘Turinese with natural bitterness. It appears 
certain that the solliers were a great deal too impatient, but also 
that two privates had been killed before they tired, and the heaviest 
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blame rests with those who placed them in front of an angry mob | the son of the Emperor was saved by the devotion of a general, 


without the clearest instructions how to act. 
the view taken by the King, and the calamity has led to the resig- 
nation of the Ministry. 

The Prussians say the Danes keep them waiting, that in fact they 
do not show any alacrity in helping enemies to rob them effectually. 
The conquerors have consequently resolved to try the efficacy of 
torture. All communication between Jutland and Copenhagen 
has been forbidden, exports have been prohibited, and fifty 
thousand men quartered upon the wretched peninsu'a for the 
winter. In fact the country is to be gutted in order that the 
sufferers may by their cries create consternation at Copenhagen. 
The robber orders his victim’s wife to be whipped in order that he 
may pay up quickly. Nothing so atrocious has been done in 
Europe since 1815, and the example will exaggerate the obstinacy 
of every future defence. Had Jutland one range of mountains 
the Prussians would even now have to face a peasant war. 


Rumours are flying about Germany of the action of England in 
the matter of the Italian Convention. It is said that Lord 
Clarendon has informed the Austrian Government that if they 
make no opposition to this Convention England will support 
Austria—a statement which as it stands is nonsense. The only 
account rendered probable by an analysis of different reports is 
that Austria seriously expects a conflict for Venice in the spring, 
that she has asked the British Government as to the course they 
will take, and has been informed that in no case will England 
oppose the evacuation of Rome. As to England assisting 
Austria to retain Venice, no Government which had given such 
a pledge could survive for a week. The amount of foundation for 
the Austrian alarm is of course known only to the Emperor of 
the French, but the evidence suggests te existence, in spite of 
official denials, of some secret understandiug between France and 
Italy. Napoleon will be paid somehow for a concession half France 
dislikes. 

The Greek Government has decided on an important constitu- 
tional experiment. It has proposed to abolish its Upper Chamber, 
and the representatives have accepted the proposal by 211 to 62. 
The change is experimental, but will, we think, prove wise. 
Wherever the Upper House is historical as in England, Sweden, 
and Austria, or where as in America it represents a real and sepa- 
rate element in the constitution, it is probably useful, though its 
effect in all cases is to democratize the Lower Chamber. But ina 
country without a historic peerage or independent municipalities 
its only effect is to deprive the Lower Chamber of a great amount 
of strictly Conservative ability. Earl Grey tried to abolish it in 
the Colonies, but Earl Grey is acid, and consequently the bestideas 
of the most original among our statesmen have been rejected by 
Parliament. There is one experiment remaining to be tried in 
politics which will one day be essayed, and perhaps produce unex- 
pected results, i.e., a sovereign Legislature without an independent 
Executive. Conservatives always wince at it, but it lasted pretty 
long in Rome, and has succeeded pretty well in England. 


The Polish ‘* National Government” has addressed a strange 
proclamation to the nation. It is worded in that lyric style 
common in Polish manifestoes, and declares that in the slaughter of 
50,000 men and the transportation of 100,000 more it sees only 
another reason for commencing the second phase of the struggle, 


This appears to be | who gave up to him his own pony. 


We may hear of this lad 
again, but for the present the Inperial authority see ng to be re. 
established. 

The three maritime colonies of North America, Prince Edward's 
Island, Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia, have held a Convention 
at which it was agreed to form the three into a Federation to be 
called by the ancient name of the settlement, Acadia. If Seems 
to be believed in Canada that this step will facilitate the 
ederation of the whole group of colonies, and they will be wigg 
if’ they all accept the old name. Acadian is a good and & pro. 
nounceable description of the new nationality, which “ British 
North American ” can never be, and it will not, moreover, interfere 
with the use of the present names as provincial designations, A 
Newfoundlander can well call himself such and also an Acadian, 





Mr. Walter deprecates Mr. Disraeli’s idea of crossing hig 
“Downs with Cotswolds” in order to get a longer wool, He 
thinks it must injure the mutton. If the hair is to be long, the 
flesh will be less juicy; if the flesh is to be juicy, the hair will ty 
short. Mr. Walter thinks the productive part of a sheep is, a3 
the mathematicians say, a constant; the wool varies inversely ag 
the meat, and Mr. Disraeli will ouly get a slightly better wool by 
getting a slightly worse mutton. ‘This, however, is rather & priori 
reasoning of Mr. Walter’s. At all events the experiment remaing 
to be tried. bE ree 

A correspondence has been going on in the Times as to the ph 
priety of the English poor eating rice. It is said that brown rice, 
which is just as good as white rice, can be sold at 10s. per ewt., or 








a fraction over a penny a pound. ‘The offer seems tempting, but 
the popular instinct which rejects rice is, we suspect, sound. As an 
excuse for eating milk, rice is of course good food, but even Bea- 
galees the instant they are ill prescribe themselves a course of 
bread. Wet rice without milk is nasty, parched rice though bette 
wants spices to make it palatable, and in both forms the food pro. 
duces habitual constipation. That suits the Bengalee,—it would 
not suit Englishmen. The only two articles of grain food really 
neglected in England are oats and Indian corn, in both cases for 
the same reason —that nobody seems to know how to cook them, 
The true cure for a deficiency of carbon in the labourer’s food is 
higher wages. 

Sir Stephen Lakeman deserves the gratitude of all Englishmen, 
He has brought us something new to eat. It is a mighty pond fish 
called the silurus granis, or let us hope the silure, which grows in 
Moldavia to a weight of 200 lbs. It eats little fish and frogs, 








grows very fast, and is better eating than salmon, having something 
of the richness of the eel. Sir Stephen has brought over fourteen out 
of thirty six specimens with which he started, and the “ Piscicul- 
tural Director to the Acclimatization Society” says he has no 
doubt of the success of the experiment. What with the new supply 
of salmon under the protective laws, the new bank of co, and the 
silures, there is a chance of fish to eat at reasonable prices, a com 
pensation for that stringiness which, according to the member for 
Berks, Mr. Disraeli wants to impart to English mutton. 


One of those strange cases in which a criminal has added unne- 
cessary horrors to his crime, as if mere atrocity titillated him 
pleasantly, has occurred in Bohemia. A man of Eidlitz named 
Antony, and nicknamed “ the Russian,” had been jilted by a girl, 





the true popular war. It hints in fact that it can and will raise 
a levy en masse, and will rely upon the “fraternal support of the 
peoples.” If the ‘* National Government” bas no means at its dis- 
posal this is merely eloquent bombast ; if it has, it chooses its time 
very badly. ‘The chance for the Poles is either an alliance with the 
Hungarians or the discontented in Russia, and the time for either 
arrangement is not yet. Tie “ peoples” are very good allies, but 
Garibaldi is powerless in Central Europe, and Colonel Charras is 
not French Minister at War. 


and he resolved to be revenged on the first woman he met. This 
was an old widow named Conrad, whom he took into the forest, 
violated, and killed. ‘Then cutting off her arms, legs, and breasts, 
he cooked and ate them with potatoes. When arrested he confe- 
sed the crime and its motive with the greatest coolness—a coolness 
which almost destroys the charitable hope that he is mad. 





A friend recently at York complains bitterly of the avarice and 
incapacity shown in the arrangements for the show of the Minster. 
The Dean and Chapter not only demand sixpence from every 





The Taeping rebellion, as an organized movement, seems to be | 
atanend. The Tien-wang, the rebel Emperor, had, as a last | 
resource, flung himself into Nankin with some 20,000 men, and | 
here he was attacked by the Imperialists, guided but not com- 
manded by Major Gordon. ‘The rebels fought desperately, but 


person visiting the choir, which is the actual “ church ” for service, 
but they insist on visitors waiting till parties of not less tian ten 
have been formed, and when admitted will not allow them 
to inspect at will. They must follow an une lueated verger, 


who repeats in a droning singsong his lesson about the 





their two largest batteries were silenced by the fire from an 
American steamer in the Imperial pay, the outer wall was blown | 


up by amine, and when the resistance ceased, the ‘* Emperor ” | partments by locked 
was found in the palace, killed by his own hand, with several of | take the sixpences and only pay the vergers bare wages. 


his wives hanging on the garden trees. The city was found full | 
. > *,* > . | 

of the bodies of citizens who had died of starvation, and the 

soldiers were little better off. Most submitted, but many fled, and | 


monunents. ‘i'o prevent the possibility of people shutting their 
ears to this rubbish, the inside of the choir is divided into coll 
gates, and to secure incivility the Chapter 


I inally, 
in order to “ dodge” people who might visit the choir during 8% 
vice time, the gates are locked after the first lesson, The whole 
arrangement is utterly clerical. Surely if the Chapter must take 
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~ e's sixpences, and so shut out all the poor from a church built 
for them, they might have the decency after toll has been paid to 
jeave their yisitors alone, unlock the interior gates, and leave 
people to muse unharassed by the jokes of a sort of ‘Toole in a black 
coat. 


t advance is said to have been recently made in photo- 
Photographs by any process now used fade. A German 
ae Wothly has, however, discovered one which gives ex- 
uisite pictures that do not fade. At least water, sun, and wind 
have no effect upon them, and it only remains to ascertain what 
injury time may do. The process has been purchased and patented 
by a company, headed by Colonel Stuart Wortley, who himself 
perhaps the best among amateur photographers, quite believes in the 
invention. Should it realize expectation it will remain only to fix 
colour to bring the art to perfection. 


Walter Savage Landor has died this week in his ninetieth year. 
He was a man of sensuous power, of stormy changeful temper, 
and great literary ability, which a sect believed to amount to 

enius. He sold his estate in Monmouthshire, it is said, in 1806 
because one tenant absconded. He was the first Englishman to 
excite the Spanish insurrection against Napoleon in 1808, and 
raised a body of troops at his own expense, conducted them from 
Corunna to Aguilar, gave 20,000 reals to the Spanish cause, and 
was made a colonel in the Spanish army. He threw up his com- 
mission when the provisional constitution of the revolution was 
subverted by King Ferdinand. Mr. Emerson has said that his 
genius was essentially military : ‘* He has a wonderful brain, des- 
potic, violent, inexhaustible, meant for a soldier—by what chance 
converted to letters, in which there is not a style ora tint unknown 
tohim?” Heis best known in England by his “ Imaginary Con- 
yersations,” which have been rather harshly termed the work of a 
bastard Plato. 

The Record and the Morning Advertiser in all their attacks on 
spiritual and intellectual freedom are apparently under one 
military command. On Wednesday the Accord inserted in a 
conspicuous place a letter signed “ Vizil,’ on occasion of the 
Bishop of Natal’s appearance at the British Association at Bath, 
in which it is said to be lamentable that “so far from avoiding 
public occasions of this kind Dr. Colenso actually appears to 
court public attention, and to defy the unmistakeable expression 
of public opinion.” That the Bishop of Natal should have 
proposed the health of Dr. Livingstone ‘must have been very 
painful to the feelings” of that eminent missionary, and “ ¢hese 
incidents show that while infidelity and respectful sneering at the 
inspired word of God are taking their seats in high places and as- 
suming a bold front, there are (thank God!) still to be found” men 
like Professor Sedgwick, who are both scientific and devout. How 
“Vigil” supposes that Dr. Colenso’s respectful reception at Bath 
“shows” that there are men like Professor Sedgwick, is a very 
difficult point. We should never suppose that “ Vigil's” idiotic 
horror at the Bishop of Natal venturing still to hold up his head 
and talk geography and arithmetic, proves the existence of men of 
sense and liberal feeling who know what an inference means. ‘The 
Record having printed this on Wednesday, on Thursday the 
Morning Advertiser has an important communication in large 
type ‘from a correspondent,” in which the attack is directed 
against Dr. Livingstone, who had not repudiated the health pro- 
posed by the Bishop of Natal. * There is too much reason to fear,” 
we are told, ‘* that by this time the missionary has not only sunk 
into the geographical discoverer, but that he has strong sympathies 
with the unhappy Bishop of Natal.” What these people really 
wish is, that everybody who objects to their silly parody of the 
divine counsels should be declared a moral leper. They are 
furious because no man of sense seems to mind that “ unmistake- 
able expression of public opinion ” which means the shriek of their 
ignorant bigotry. 


A correspondent has taken offence at the few lines in which we 
noticed the return of two regiments of the Guards in our last 
Week's number. We can truly say that nothing was further from 
our thoughts than to cast any sluron the Brigade. While we cannot 
but look upon the privileges of the Guards as to rank as a misfor- 
tune to the country and an injustice to the rest of the Army, we 
know them to be gallant soldiers who have always served well; 
and in their recent sojourn in Canada they have set an excellent 
example of steadiness and good conduct. We are very glad 
therefore t» welcome them back, but must repeat in other words 
that we think an occasional spell of foreign service very good for 
them on all accounts. Other regimeats at least as distinguished 
spend tyo-thirds of their time in India and the colonies. 





Mr. Ienry Ross, a sculptor, who if we mistake not will yet reach 
the highest point in one branch of his great art, has produced an 
exceedingly fine bust of Garibaldi,—made, we believe, from photo- 
graphs alone. It seems to us by far the truest likeness of the 
dreamy patriot and adventurous captain we have yet seen. It 
resembles in some respects, as does Garibaldi’s own countenance, the 
conventional conception of Homer,—the dreamier lines in the face 
seeming somehow to express a passion for the wide horizons and in- 
cessant music of the ‘‘ many-sounding sea.” There is also, however, 
the dignity and simplicity of a mind that with whatever political 
shortcomings has truly lived for “an idea,’ and would as willingly 
die for it. Sculpture seems to suit the antique style of greatness 
more than either painting or photography, and Garibaldi’s great- 
ness is truly antique. 

Spirit-rapping is again in the ascendant, having once more 
penetrated into the columns of the Times. ‘Two American gentle- 
men named Davenport, anda Mr. Fay, of German origin, but 
educated in America—three powerful mediums—have come over to 
this country with a Mr. Palmer and a Dr. Ferguson, who appear 
to perform the task of commentators and interpreters of the so- 
called phenomena. ‘The séances have been held in a house near 
Portland Place, and the marvels consist as usual in the ringing 
of bells, playing on tambourines, and other musical instruments, 
without apparent agency,—the only new feature being some re- 
markable tricks with a cabinet or skeleton wardrobe, in two com- 
partments of which, after due examination, the Messrs. Davenport 
are placed, with hands and feet firmly tied so that no movement 
seems possible, and then, hands, supposed to be spiritual, are seen 
and heard working away at the knots,—the result being that the 
brothers are set free in a couple of minutes. As far as the account; 
we have seen go, it is as usual to be noticed that all the remarkabl: 
facts take place either behind the doors of the cabinet or in dark- 
ness after the lamps are extinguished, It looks at sight very like 
acommon case of conjuring managed by a secret entrance into 
the apartment behind the cabinet. 


A Prussian artillery officer in the service of the United States, 
Captain Dilger,—familiarly called ‘+ Leatherbreeches,” from the 
material of which his trousers are composed,—and who has recently 
been fighting under General Sherman in the Georgian campaign, 
has attained so great a notoriety for taking his guns close up to the 
lines of the enemy that the humorous Yankees recently presented 
him with a set of bayonets for his cannon—a delicate compliment 
under cover of a good joke. 

A singular telegram arrived on Friday from Mexico, which is 
worth republishing. ‘5,000 French attacked Cortinas (Juarist) at 
Matamoras on the 6th of September. During the engagement the 
Confederates, under Colonel Forde, espoused the cause of the French 
and attacked Cortinas. ‘lhe Federal forces then drove Forde off, 
Afterthe engagement Cortinas crossed the river and occupied Browns- 
ville, hoisted the Federal flag, and offered the services of his troops 
to the Federal Government.” In other words, the Federals have 
attacked French allies during a French battle,—a serious statement, 


The Lord Mayor, after a year of very good service thoroughly 
appreciated by his fellow liverymen, sees at length the term of 
office near. ‘The Lord Mayor elect is Alderman Warren Stormes 
Hale, ‘ citizen and tallowchandler.” 


On Saturday last Consols for money left off at 877 88, and for 
account at 8844. Yesterday the closing prices were :—For 
transfer, 873 ; for time, 873 88. The stock of bullion in the Bank 
of England is now 13,121,123. 


The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Sept. 23. Friday, Sept. 30, 
Greek ee a +. . 233 oe 234 


Do. Coupons... . e - -_ .- —= 
Mexican . ee oe .* o. . 27 . 26) 
Spanish Passive «. oe oe oe om 31 ee 30 

Do. Certificates - oe 14 o* 13 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe oe oe 69 oe os 

1862.. 0 ef 70 ee 69} 


4 Consolidés,. ee oe o9 oe i oe 50; 
Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Sept. 23. Friday, Sept. 30. 
Caledonian .. os én oe ee oe 124 oe — 


Great Easteru oe ee oe on 44 ee 3 
Great Northern oe os oe . oe 12s os 126 
Great Western... .. ee oe oe oo 67 oe 66 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee oe oe 113 ee ill 
Loudon and Brighton = .. ee oe ee loz on 1u2 
London and North-Western ee oe on 11), ee 108 
Loudon and South-Westeru eo oe oe 92 - 92 
London, Chatham,aud Dover .. oe ee 40 ee 30 
Midiand cs - os on oe oe Les} oe 12 it 
North-Eastern, Derwick . . os oe 1054 1054 

Do. York ° ve es oe 93 od sy 
West MidJaud, Oxturd oa ~ ee 474 ve du 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 
THE QUESTION FOR THE UUSTINGS. 
‘6 A RE we to vote for a Tory in the election or not to vote 
at all?’ ‘That is the question addressed to us by 
thinking Liberals from all parts of the country, by men who 
like our correspondent ‘‘ H. F.” want to do right but do not 
precisely see their way, and who are not greatly influenced 
either by the Saturday Review or by club talk. They under- 
stand the tone of the hour, but they are also familiar with 
the register, and they know that ‘refurm” will not be the 
open question at the next election, which the rich and the 
despondent, the contented and the timid, the Conservative- 
Libcrals and the unconvinced, hope that it may be made. 
They perceive clearly that it is to a section of the voters a 
living question indeed, a question upon which they will 
tolerate no further deception, no half-hearted utterance, and 
they more than expect that this section will in the April 
election hold the balance of power. They are convinced that 
it will be the erux of the next struggle, that the contest in 
the boroughs at least will lie between men ready, as another 
correspondent puts it, to ‘accept a five-pound suffrage,” and 
men who under various forms and with many varying degrees 
of honesty will pledge themselves to keep the suffrage pretty 
much unchanged. They feel as we do that to accept the first 
alternative is to undo the object of the Reform Bill, to 
transfer the power extorted by the nation from a class back 
to a class again, a class with many merits, it is true, but still 
with many defects, with instincts probably higher than those 
of the old ‘‘ boroughmongers,’’ but with prejudices just as 
strong and knowledge very decidedly less. Yet to select the 
second is to break with their whole lives, to support 
the views of men with whom on every other point 
they disagree, men who are in favour of privilege 
and not opposed to disabilities, who would support the 
Pope in Italy and the Legitimists in France, who would 
refuse justice to Ireland while strengthening the game laws 
in England, who would probably involve us in war with the 
North, and certainly exhibit far too great a subserviency to 
the ideas of France. It is not pleasant either to break with 
one’s party for reasons only half understood, to appear to aid 
one with which you really disagree, to be called crotchetty 
by all less farseeing than yourself, and above all to be 
suspected of secret servility when you are really independent 
almost to arrogance. Yet the third alternative, that of voting 
for men prepared to enforce a naked reduction of the suf- 
frage, without consideration of consequences or adherence to 
principle, to swamp all represented classes in order to secure 
the just claims of one unrepresented class, to sink the nation 
in a part of the nation, to put the body in fetters in order that 
the wrist may grow strong, is to these men, men who want 
liberal views to prevail but who cannot help using their 
brains, simply impossible. They are for the moment sorely 
puzzled. They want something more than a mere principle, 
a distinct policy capable of description and defence, and they 
cry aloud to their leaders, to Earl Russell, to Mr. Gladstone, 
to anybody who really represents their objects, to give them 
one. The man who doesit, being on other grounds acceptable 
to the nation, will be virtually or formally the next Premier of 
Great Britain. 

It is of course neither our place nor in our power to suggest 
the policy which Earl Russell ought long since to have laid 
down, and which it is still open to Mr. Gladstone with his 
intellectual originality and hearty sympathy with Liberalism 
in all internal affairs to attempt to define; but we may perhaps 
give useful counsel to plain men harassed by the doubts which 
beset **H. F.”” Our advice to them, wrong or right, wise or 
foolish, will have at least the merit of distinctness; let them 
vote for any scheme the object of which is to give the work- 
ing class the power of sending from forty to fifty members to 
Parliament, whether that scheme be based on a double suf- 
frage like the Prussian, or a representation of minorities like 
the Danish, or a special franchise for the great cities, or a 
parochial rating and vote by property as we have so often 
advised; but if the Reform Bill proposed gives them obviously 
more than that, or the power of securing in any moment of 
excitement greatly more than that, let them abstain from 
voting. Voting for a Tory with whom they probably disagree 
upon every other point involves indifference to principle, and 
besides sanctions what they know to be unjust, a blank sense- 
less resistance to a claim which they have all along admitted. 
Honest men do not refuse to pay a bill of 10/. because the 
ereditor demands 20/., they deposit the sum they admit in 


, . ° an 
Voting for a five-pound franchise, on the other hand is vot; 
for a change which in principle involves the inevitable oting 
to household suffrage, that is, to the rule of pure number 
the few wise by the many foolish, of education by “Pee . 
of wisdom by force, of the nation by the working pe 
the nation, of the mind by the body, That body Fe a re , 
to its consideration, God made it just as much as the tt 
and, moreover, if it be unfairly treated it drags the ming in 
with it; but the strongest apostle of the flesh who ever lived 
never ventured to affirm that its claims were all in al] that 
man, for example, should ensure a lesion in his brain in an 
to enable his stomach to digest a little better. The object o 
reformers now is not to abolish an aristocracy, or to remor 
grievances, or to create a body which will do things the 
existing House refuses to do, but to obtain justice for “a 
ing-men, to secure the representation of the whole nation of 
which a part only is now represented. To this end we neeg 
twenty-pound suffrage in the counties to enfranchise such a 
the middle class as happen to live “ off the stones,” and some 
scheme or combination of schemes by which the workmen’ 
opinions can secure a visible place, an appreciable weight ip 
Parliament. 

_ The principle scems definite enough, and the object sought 
is we know in accordance with the secret or avowed Policy of 
all educated Liberals, of the class, that is, who under our pre- 
sent constitution ultimately govern the country. It is not 
our business just now to go over the reasons which justi 

their policy in their own eyes ; but an objection to it has been 
raised this week which is very seldom discussed, but has some 
considerable influence over opinion. Mr. Boyd Kinnear, g 
gentleman who is just now “stumping” Fifeshire, me 

apparently to be elected for Fife next year, and who is 
obviously a thoughtful man of somewhat extreme politics, 
lays it down as a principle that power should be distributed 
according to numbers on moral grounds. The majority of 
laws, he says, are not laws affecting property at all, but laws 
‘affecting the education of the people’s children,” the “Tepreg- 
sion of crime,” the ‘‘social relations of husband and wife, master 
and servant, parent and child.” ‘Are these not primarily 
laws affecting persons, laws affecting souls, and therefore 
affecting every man who has a soul as much as the man who 
has property in addition to his soul?” Can men, he says, 
who on such questions have no power, who cannot, for 
example, resist or forward legislation for their religion, 
or the tuition of their children, be accounted freemen? Js 
it morally right that legislation on such subjects should 
consist of laws imposed by a minority on a majority, 
not often against their will but always without any 
distinct reference to that will. Tho argument is a really 
strong one; but the answer scems simple enough. Every 
workman is entitled to a voice in the making of social or 
ecclesiastical laws, just as much as every taxpayer to a voice 
in the making of property laws ; but then so is every peer, 
professional man, and trader. If the suffrage is to be purely 
numerical the latter cease to have any such voice, are reduced 
to silence by mere force of numbers, are in fact in the posi- 
tion of speakers with a right to speak but shouted down 
by the crowd. The millions are not entitled to disfranchise 
the thousands any more than the thousands the millions, 
nay, less, for the wise man has by a decree older than 
parliamentary governments moral rights over the foolish, 
and experience shows that in a free society the class 
which steadily works upward, which has wit to invent, 
energy to rule, thrift to accumulate, is in the long run 
wiser than those it has left behind. If none are to be dis- 
franchised—and Mr. Boyd Kinneat’s principle would make all 
women voters—there must be a selection, an artistie and care- 
ful balance between the various forces in the State, and weare 
driven back again to the old search for the best mode of creating 
that balance. he present one is imperfect because it really 
leaves out the handicraftsmen ; but Mr. Kinnear’s is no better 
because it leaves out everybody else. He says in another partof 
his speech that the interests of all classes are so identical that 
the suppression of the views of any class or virtual distranchise- 
ment is not probable, but he must know that he is opposed to 
all theory and all experience. All interests are linked 
together no doubt, but we do not therefore leave England to 
be governed by peers alone. And if not by peers, why by 
workmen? ‘To use his own illustration the interest of pro- 
ducer and consumer is of course ultimately identical, but a8 
a matter of fact den.ocracies everywhere try to protect the 
producer and tax the consumer for his benefit. Connecticut 
is perhaps the most perfectly democratic State on earth, but 
Connecticut votes to tax all consumers of iron throughout the 





court, and then fight the case out with a clear conscience. 


Union in order that the wages of iron digging in Pennsyl- 
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— may be preposterously high. So does the vividly in- | pledged to the blacks, the other would maintain it. We put 
‘ent democracy of Paris, so does the stupid democracy of | it to any man of common sense, is that a difference for which 


India 


_it is eternally asking for ‘‘ protection,” —and so would | a decent American farmer is likely to run the immense risks 
, democracy of Great Britain but that by the luckiest of | which, as he sees, must be run in a sudden change of adminis- 


nders cheap bread and free trade are supposed to be bound | tration? Is it worth while to change the Sovereign, and the 


ap together. 
qourse Very 
go large @ 
the gratis 
ment elec 
month 
own. Yet that and not freedom is their numerical interest, 


—to compe > ° 
ther. To say they are too enlightened is to deny facts, 


they are not more enlightened than the rich were up to 1832, 
gad up to 1832 the rich kept, and avowed that they thought 
it right to keep, a monopoly of education. There are hundreds 
of squires still who would if they could keep the people in 
shedient ignorance,—and why should the workmen be less pre- 
‘ndiced than the squires? Men who know history will not 
trust the moral ideas of a class any more than its ideas on 
taxation, will not hand over the Church to the labourers 
ay more than to the clergy, will not surrender the “social 
relations,” to the workmen any more than to the 
Bishops) Mr. Boyd Kinnear thinks the majority ought to 
rule, and so it ought; but it is the majority of opinions 
not the majority of mouths all shouting one opinion. 
They would not all shout one? All we can say is that they 
have always done it, that when the landholders had all power 
they legislated for their own benefit—witness the corn laws 
—that now the middle class have all power they legislate for 
their own benefit—witness the combination laws—and as 
there is nothing to make the artizan worse than the shop- 
keeper, so there is nothing to make him better or more self- 
restrained. The moral argument breaks down just as much 
as the argument from taxation; in both cases the nation is 
wiser, better, and juster than a class, and while the existing 
constitution leaves us exposed to the chance of class govern- 
ment, a five-pound franchise would increase that chance into 
amoral certainty. 


WHO WILL BE PRESIDENT? 

ENERAL M’CLELLAN has, we believe, destroyed the 
last chance of the Democratic party. It never was, we 
believe, great, for the vote of 1860 upon which its leaders 
relied was thrown before the war had commenced, its only 
leaders of high ability were ruling the hostile confederacy, 
andits strongest army, the men of the South who usually voted 
together, would be useless in this election. Still the old party 
bond was strong, the Irish are always Democrats, there 
are a few men in the States who are free-traders on princi- 
ple, and the Government had to endure a'l the hatreds strong 
governments necessarily encounter in addition to all the 
hatreds weak tyrants like Messrs. Seward and Stanton un- 
necessarily provoke. If all the men who hate Mr. Lincoln | 
and all the men who prefer free-trade, the Irish and the 
“sympathizers,” the office-seekers and the peace men, the 
impatient and the changeable, the advocates of slavery | 
and the fanatics for State rights, could have been united 
in one compact phalanx, Mr. Lincoln’s seat might perhaps 
hare been seriously endangered. General M’Clellan has 
removed that danger. His letter accepting the nomina- 
tion of the Chicago Convention has already alienated the 
Democrats who were weary of the war or who secretly 
sympathized with the South, in other words, the peace men, the 
fanatics for slavery, and the violent upholders of State rights, 
three whole brigades in the army which was to advance upon 
the polls. The Union he declares is to be secured ‘“ at any 
hazard.” He will use all statesmanlike means of conciliation | 
provided the South re-enters into its old engagements, throws | 
up the game in fact before the world. For be it remembered | 
the South did not revolt to retain its slaves but to extend 








Or to take his moral argument. It is of| Premier, and the Cabinet, and all civil officials, and many of 
hard that the Dissenting middle class, who hold | the generals—for M’Clellan is sure to displace the volunteer 
proportion of the suffrage, should refuse to the mass chiefs—and the whole course of financial arrangement in 
but compulsory State education which a Parlia-|order to seat a man who promises no peace, no armis- 
ted by universal suffrage would establish in the first | tice, no anything except that he will not finally cut 
of its existence ; but it would be harder yet if the mass | out the ulcer which has diseased the body politic? The 
dof power should abolish all education except their | Democrats, if they were now the men they were in 1860, 


might reply in the affirmative, but they are not. Their 


] all children of all classes to start fair in the race | leading “ politicians” are unchanged, their would-be offi- 


cials have learnt little and forgotten nothing, their organs 
still play to the same old tune, but their rank and filé have 
suffered and paid to learn one single truth, that Democratic 
society, the social and political equality which Republican 
and Democrat equally desire, is incompatible with the legal 
establishment of slavery. If they had been promised peace, 
or immediate reunion, or a. cessation of drafts, or anything 
for which they crave, they might have thrust the conviction 
down ; but to give it up without the payment, to stretch their 
consciences without reward,—this is no prospect to entice 
even the citizen of a great city, will not, we believe, be even 
considered by the Democrat farmer. We are not speaking 
now in the least of what the American ought to think, we 
are stating simply what he does think, describing the effect 
of M’Clellan’s offer upon him as he stands. 

But there is another offer not contained in the letter but 
involved in the fact of its being written,—General M’Clellan 
offers himself instead of Mr. Lincoln. The friends of the 
South in this country seem to imagine that this of itself will 
be sufficient, but they labour, we conceive, under two very 
important errors. They over-estimate the General’s hold upon 
the popular mind and underrate that of the civilian. General 
M’Clellan is no doubt a fair, perhaps even a considerable 
general, but the freeholders have no penchant for the military 
character as such, rather dislike it, especially when borne by 
a reserved West Point man. If General M’Clellan had suc- 
ceeded, the sense of his services and the passion for a kind of 
glory which elevates the people in its own eyes would have 
swept away allother considerations, but he did not succeed. He 
failed, and half America believes, unfairly we are convinced, 
that he showed in the battles of the Chickahominy a want of 
interest in the fate of his brigades most damaging to his 
reputation as a patriot. He is a moderate man, but in revolu- 
tions it is not the moderate man who comes most rapidly to 
the top. He is, compared with his rival, an educated man, 
but the feeling of the masses who vote is by no means love 
for book-learning, is in fact absurdly strong in favour of the 
superior wse of * mother wit.’ Finally he is a “ gentle- 
man ”’ in the technical sense, but the country farmers do not 
like a man the better for being a gentleman but the worse, 
the West in particular being influenced by a real dislike for 
drawing-room refinement and habits of reserve. There is 
nothing in General M’Clellan personally to call out popular 
enthusiasm, or impede the exercise of that instinctive rather 
than cautious judgment which will sway the country popu- 
lation toward the man whom they name with a sort of kindly 
reverence ‘ Old Abe.” 

On the other hand, the personal attachment to Mr. Lincola 
has throughout the war steadily increased. Large masses of 
unrefined men, and especially large masses of unrefined but 
half-educated men, place an exaggerated value on ‘‘ consis- 
tency.”’ They like to know “ where to have” their candidate, 
to be sure of what they have to expect, to be taught by some 
one whose ideas develop as slowly and steadily as their own. 
Mr. Lincoln is just such a man, has like them always 
adhered to the central idea—the Union must be pre- 
served—has like them secreted the new thought that 
it cannot be preserved if slavery endures, is in fact not 
in advance of them at all, but only holds their convie- 


slavery, and its right of extension would, under the restored | tions a little more strongly and a little more sharply 
Union, still be subject to arrest at the discretion of the| than they do. The distinct resolution of the President 


North. Throughout the letter nothing is offered to the 
South, not even a short armistice, except upon the condition 
of previous re-entry—that is, upon condition of deposing its 
President, dispersing its Congress, annulling its legislation for 
four years, repudiating its debt as a national affair, and cancel- 
ling the entire history of the four past years. There is not one 
Worl inthe manifesto which offers the Southerners aught that 
Mr Lincoln does not offer except that they shall retain their 
slaves. The sole difference between the Republican and the De- 


Mocrat candidates is that the one would break the national faith | 


not to break faith with the slaves is to them only another 
| proof of his consistency, new evidence that he can on points 
‘put his foot down.” Americans like to see a man “ put his 
foot down.” In the villages, too, the notion of a national 
faith to be kept with the blacks will operate very 
strongly. Our countrymen are so bewildered by the time- 
serving of American politicians, the frothiness of their 
papers, aud the tendency to practical jesting in their politics, 
that they are half-inclined to believe the voters as unscrupu- 
lous as the men they often vote for. The truth is that a clear 
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majority of the voters, Democrat as well as Republican, exactly | purpose, would probably have annoyed Lord Lyndhurgt 


resemble decent middle-class English citizens, are church-| more than the tribute would have gratified him and 
— 


going, staid, highly prejudiced pe»ple, quite capable of sand- 
ing the sugar or telling a lie, but not capable of breaking a 
public engagement,—men who very likely would eat the 
negroes if they were nice, but who having contracted to let 
them go will let them go honestly enough. It is all very well 
to talk about repudiation, but the Yorkshireman who 
‘sticks’? you in a horse—which is exactly what all the re- 
pudiating States except Mr. Davis’s did—will not perjure 
himself before the world a bit the more readily for that. Mr. 
Lincoln’s fidelity will strike these people favourably even 
when they hate the negro, for it is brave, and honest, 
and defiant, and they like courage and honesty and just a 
flavour of individual self-will. For the rest the friends of the 
South abuse Mr. Lincoln, but that is not precisely an objec- 
tion in the North; his Cabinet is hated, which helps to con- 
ceal his faults; he himself is rough and uncultivated, and his 
want of polish only brings his extraordinary shrewdness into 
still higher relief. The superficial charges levelled at him in 
England would here crush him, but in America have little 
effect. He does very likely jest after a defeat, which is 
exactly what every beaten American wishes he had the nerve 
to do, the first habit of the national character being to regard 
all things, especially misfortunes, from the humorous side. He 
does very likely make ‘‘ broad”’ jokes, but has any people ever 
abandoned its leader because he did ‘‘ broad” things? He isvery 
possibly ungainly in aspect and unmannerly in intercourse, 
though both peculiarities are rubbing off in the attrition of his 
new life, but the average Americans feel that these things, so 
far from being disqualifications, bring their head nearer to them- 
selves. Unless we greatly mistake not only the condition of 
American politics but the qualities of the rustic American cha- 
racter, the result of the election will be a vote for Mr. Lincoln 
which will once again bear the Democrat party to the ground. 
The result in either case leaves the question of peace or 
war entirely unaffected ; but on it depends not merely the 
fate of the black American—which is a mere incidental issue— 
but the adoption of freedom as the understood and inevitable 
datum of all modern society. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 

ORD BROUGHAM in his eighty-sixth year discoursing at 
York on almost all things human, and moderating the 
discussions of acute men who have given much time and 
thought to special subjects, is a spectacle at which all Eng- 
land, always full of admiration for the pluck of aged men, 
is naturally delighted. Nor is the satisfaction probably 
diminished by the obscure feeling that Lord Brougham is in 
many respects the impersonation on a great scale of the 
eager, restless, ambitious, half-successful intelligence of the 
rising middle class of England in the nineteenth century. 
We say “ half-successful,’’ for great as have been the worldly 
successes—the political and sociak achievements of Lord 
Brougham, it is of the very essence of that character which 
he represents to rest in no achieved result, never to enjoy the 
placid intellectual serenity and wide horizon of old age, 
never to sink back, even intellectually, on the calm of a 
highly disciplined judgment, but to grasp hastily to the 
very last at every opportunity of putting knowledge to 
ambitious uses, and making it subserve social ends. We 
are not now speaking of any moral characteristics in the rest- 
less intellect of Lord Brougham, but simply of that undigni- 
fied absence of fitting repose there is in it, of that want of 
the enjoyment of luminous thought for its own sake, that 
uneasy fretting and fuming of acute intelligence which pro- 
claims that its end is less truth than some kind of power. 
There was a striking contrast to Lord Brougham in this 
respect in one to whom Lord Brougham paid the other day 
a somewhat inflated tribute, and who cannot in any way 
be regarded as morally Lord Brougham’s superior. Lord 
Lyndhurst rose from precisely the same class, and made, ap- 
parently at least, a less scrupulous use of his very great 
powers than Lord Brougham. Yet intellectually he did not 
represent in any way the same type. His was the calm 
luminous judgment which rested quietly, almost like 
Goethe’s, in the lucidity and maturity of its own thoughts. 
His latest speeches were remarkable for their light, their 
breadth, their thoroughness of intellectual penetration. 
They seemed the ripe fruit of a placid judgment that 
had no interest in expressing any thought before it was 
spread clear and keenly before his mind. Lord Brougham, 





which certainly marked the wide gulf between I, 
Brongham’s eager, vigorous, acquisitive, but showy = 
| superficial intelligence, und his contemporary’s wide a 
intellect. —— 

“‘ Soul of the past! companion of the dead! 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled? 
Back to its heavenly source thy being goes 
Swift as the comet wheels to where he rose, 
Faith lured thine eye to deathless hope sublime 
Beyond the realms of nature and of time.” : 


Is it possible to conceive lines which the cold and lucid 
lawyer would have felt more utterly inappropriate to his own 
worldly sagacity and clear, tranquil self-interest? If eithep 
of the two were cometary it is certainly the irregular, dig, 
persed, disorganized, heady, straggling genius of Brough 
with his brilliant tail of popular following;—but Lord Lyng: 
hurst, could he have pronounced Lord Brougham’s epitaph, 
would certainly have fouud something expressing a more pre- 
cise idea than this versified rhodomontade. We purposely 
choose the comparison in intellect with Lord Lyndhurst 
because we do not admire Lord Lyndhurst’s career. Lond 
Brougham’s ambition has been far more useful to the 
world than Lord Lyndhurst’s. But the type of mere jp. 
tellect in the latter was much the higher of the two. It 
was not of the kind which snatched so eagerly at usefy] 
knowledge for the sake of its applications; it rested far 
more tranquilly in the pleasure of lucid insight. It would 
have been simply impossible for Lord Lyndhurst to produce the 
many vigorous, various, often useful, always incomplete and am- 
bitious, intellectual efforts which have dotted so thickly Lord 
Brougham’s career, and have degenerated lately into the 
omnium gatherum addresses—whose only merit it is to picture 
pretty accurately the loose half-knowledge and slipshod judg. 
ment of our busy nineteenth century on all conceivable sub- 
jects—with which he now annually introduces social science 
to our notice. ‘The true difference between the two intellects 
is that while Lord Lyndhurst’s intellect subserved his own 
private purposes directly, Lord Brougham’s often subserved 
the public interest through his huge appetite for popularity 
—and the latter process curiously enough disturbs and 
deranges the mere intellect even more than the coldest self- 
interest. A great lover of popularity gets accustomed to 
the restless and partly theatric habit of looking at everything 
with a thousand eyes besides his own; but cold and passionless 
self-interest finds its account in facing the absolute truth, so 
far as it can arrive at it, privately, whatever suppression it 
may find it desirable to make in public. “Lord Brougham 
has with great justice been called Argus-eyed; but though 
many eyes are useful to an orator, it is scarcely a compliment 
to his intellect. The many-eyed creatures, mythical or actual, 
get many glimpses of the world from before and from behind 
which others do not get, but after all this must confuse their 
conceptions of the universe if they have any. Intellect is 
homogeneous and single, though it may make use of many 
channels of apprehension ; Lord Brougham never seems to take 
a central intellectual survey of his subjects. His mind is 4 
tangle of strong popular middle-class views. 

There have been few judges so able whose minds were % 
far from judicial as Lord Brougham. Compare only his view 
of the American war even with Mr. Disraeli’s, whose mind 
though not judicial is at least perfectly passionless and in- 
competent to sympathize with prejudices however popular. 
Mr. Disraeli betrays no sympathy with either side, but 
in some sense enters into both. The causes, he says, are 
deep, such causes as have always produced long struggles,— 
the emancipation of a race, the maintenance of an empire, the 
struggle for a nationality ; and such causes bring complications 
and knots which seem to require cutting by physical force. 
They cannot, they are not intended to be, loosed. It is the 
sort of crisis, said Mr. Disraeli, when a passionate conflict is 
inevitable; and when perhaps almost the best issue for 
smouldering hostilities isan open flame. Turn from this,— 
no doubt an insufficient and colourless, but still so fur as it 
goes a true view of the war,—to Lord Brougham’s few set- 
tences, the only forcible ones in his address, —of almost vicious 
hatred for the North,—sentences in which all the concentra 
irritation, prejudice, and injured self-interest of the pop 
English middle-class feeling get a ferocious expressiou :— 

“« And now what a scene of misery and of crime does their recent 
history and present condition present to the friends of 





in the energy of his desire to pay a “tribute” to Lord 
Lyndhurst, invoked him in a quotation which, by the| 
rawness of its eloquence and strange unfitness for its! 


science, more horrid than any case known in modern, let us #Y 
Christian times! and with this sad peculiarity, that the whole 
people, instead of merely permitting, as in other cases, the crimes 
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their rulers, are themselves the active and willing agents in the | 
work of merciless slaughter—of such wholesale bloodshed as never 

e disgraced the name of man. Quest ista taminfesta ira, quam 

oe acies fusus sang urs explere non potuc rit ’ Adde hue popula- 
tionem agrorum, incendia villarum ae ruinas, omnia ferro ignique vas- 

Hiscene ira expleri non potuit ? (Liv. vii., 30.) How the blame 

va three horrors should be distributed it boots not to inquire. 
~ good men have been deceived by the notion that slavery is 

cause of the war—duped by the pretext that the North fights 
to free the slave, — wae oon e909 en — 

: easure, and an afterthought; they (as Bishop Wilber- 

force sd) ong no more for the freedom o } black than they 

do for that of the white. But it had been reserved for the later act 

the tragedy to see that Government, when destitute of other 

A drive herds of the unhappy negroes to slaughter, with no 
~* remorse than sportsmen feel in clearing a preserve.” 

That is more like the ability, the temper—the intellectual 
rice—with which Lord Brougham in the old days—in 1835— 
gshed out against the Government that had dispensed with 
him than anything = has said er ea = aher temper 
+ expresses is only the reaction of the popular ill-fecling on a 
aad able to place a more than usually vigorous stinz,—in- 
decd less a sting than a torpedo shock—at the disposal of all 

ho excite his antipathies. 

"oweret, this last characteristic is Lord Brougham’s greatest 
power, by which his oratory will be remembered long after his 
discourses on ‘ the objects, advantages, and pleasure of science,’ 
on natural theology, on the education of the people, and on all 
the other articles in that popular cyclopeedia of a mind, are 

tten. Nowhere in any orator ancient or modern is there 
the same force of stroke against an adversary. However little 
his argument may convince; his blow for the moment stuns 
and takes away the breath. There is nothing in all his 
writings so striking as the suppressed wrath in some of his 

hes,—for example, the Liverpool speech in 1835, in 
which he sums up the mortifications to which his ministerial 
life had exposed him :— 

“Tf it were not somewhat late in the day for moralizing, I could 
tall of the prerogatives, not so very high >the en roe none 
of the sweetest, which he loses who surrenders place, oftentimes 

i power. To be responsible for measures which others 
eontrol, perchance contrive ; to be chargeable with leaving undone 
things which he ought to have done, and had all the desire to do, 
without the power of doing; to be compelled to trust those whom 
he knew to be utterly ey eon | ; = on the oe a 
occasions involving the interests of millions, implicitly to confide 
in quarters Siete samen prudence forbade akeiien & common 
confidence; to have schemes of the wisest, the most profound 
policy, jud os and _ ne on b - most ignorant and the —_ 
frivolous of human beings, and the most generous aspirations o' 
the heart for the happiness of his species chilled by eens of the 
most selfish and sordid of his race,—these are among the unenviable 
prerogatives of place,—of what is falsely called power in this 
country ; and yet I doubt if there be not others less enviable still. 
To be planted upon the eminence from whence he must see the 
baser features of human nature, uncovered and deformed ; witness 
the attitude of climbing ambition from a point whence it is only 
viewed as creeping and crawling, tortuous and venomous, in its 
hateful path ; be forced to see the hideous sight of a naked human 
heart, whether throbbing in the bosom of the great vulgar, or of 
the little, is not a very pleasing occupation for any one who loves 
his fellow-creatures, and would fain esteem them; and, trust me, 

- > who wields power and patronage for but a little month, 
shall find the many he may try to serve furiously hating him for 
involuntary ietg-nceliiie tes tour whom he ar. succeed in help- 
ing to the object of all their wishes shall, with a preposterous 
pride (the most unamiable part of the British character), seck to 
prove their independence by showing their ingratitude, if they do 
not try to cancel the obligation by fastening a quarrel upon him.” 
That strikes us as one of the most powerful series of intellec- 
tual shocks in the English language—shocks distributed in 

all directions at persons, partly invisible indeed to the audience, 
but whom the blows were certain to find. Lord Brougham’s 
eer has been useful enough, but founded chiefly, 
we think, on a love of popularity. He was never known to 
stem the onset of an aubaih popular opinion. As a battering- 
ram for obsolete evils and Conservative selfishness, his energy 

in its time been magnificently useful; now, when the 
popular opinion he serves is itself full of narrow intoler- 
aiee, as in the case of the American war, it is scarcely 
a pleasant sight to see the ‘ ancient vigour once his 
pride and boast” retura into him for a moment just that he 
may give a righteous cause,—and that cause his own forty 
years ago,—and a people fast rising into a higher sense of 











national duty, one of those stinging blows which, especially 
when undeserved, rouse the passions of nations,—and deeper 
Passions than all the sovial science in the world can soothe. 
Une of those raw quotations of his address which show how | 
little Lord Brougham knows poetry from rhyme ended with | 


the sentiment, ‘And peace, oh virtue! peace is all thine 
own!” Whether peace belongs to virtue or not,—a question 
we do not understand,—it certainly does not belong to Lord 
Brougham. He ineuleates it on the North by a furious box 
on the ear. Even if it improved their morals and made them 
more virtuous, it must do so by stinging them first into a 
fiercer resentment. An aged philanthropist of eighty-six, 
might, we should think, have used his large influence better. 


THE ALL SOULS’ JUDGMENT. 
NOTHER landmark has been removed. At atime when 
Dissent thunders at the gates of Oxford the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has made another concession to the levelling 
spirit of the age. There is only too much reason to fear that 
a Fellowship at All Souls will cease to be a proof that its 
happy possessor is in society. ‘There is just a chance that 
henceforth the Fellows will be obliged in electing a candidate 
into their body to attach more weight to knowledge of law 
and history than to pleasant manners and good connections. 
Thus another time-honoured privilege of the nobility and 
gentry is swept away. It is not the fault of the Fellows. 
Their duty has been discharged. They are not to blame, if the 
unhappy precedent which has been set by the infatuated 
Archbishop and his assessors is followed out to its legitimate 
consequences. What the Peerage is to Great Britain All 
Souls was to Oxford. Other colleges afforded the University 
an example of learning, All Souls presented it with a type of 
the ‘gentleman and man of the world.” As Captain Shandon 
said, ‘‘ when the people of France mistrusted their gentlemen 
the monarchy of St. Louis went down,” and Dr. Longley will 
but taste the bitter fruit of his own decision when he sees to 
his dismay the University open to common people who do not 
belong to the Church, and an Oxford degree vulgarized for 
ever. 

Let us trace the steps by which this melancholy result has 
been attained. It was of course impossible that the Commis- 
sioners appointed to carry out the purposes of the University 
Reform Act of 1854 should pass All Souls by. Something 
must be done with a body which had recently selected the son 
of a nobleman quite undistinguished in the schools, and shortly 
about to accept a commission in the Household Cavalry, as the 
fittest person to bea Fellow of the college as a place of religion 
and learning. Even this was by no means a flagrant dereliction 
of duty by the College. The Commissioners, however, thought 
it right to deal gently with “ persons of their quality.” It 
was suggested to them that a new school of Jurisprudence 
and Modern History had just been founded, and that it was 
impossible that it should attract students unless some tangible 
reward was offered for proficiency in those studies. The 
Fellowships at the other colleges fell to men who had gone out 
in classics or mathematics,—the All Souls’ Fellowships were 
to be the prizes of the new school. ‘The college, it was 
thought, might take kindly to this scheme, for some know- 
ledge of jurisprudence and modern history is essential to sue- 
cess in public life, and notably to success in diplomacy, which 
is a very gentlemanlike profession. Accordingly the Com- 
missioners enacted that the intellectual merits of the candi- 
dates for fellowships should be tested by an examination in 
the subjects recognized in the school of Jurisprudence, and 
that the candidate should be elected who “after the examina- 
tion should appear to be of the greatest merit and most fit to 
be a Fellow of the college as a place of religion and learning.” 
As a further guarantee of bona fides no one was to be eligible 
who had not gained some first-class University distinction. 
The Fellows, however, doubtless felt that the whole cause of 
gentility was at stake, and they quietly responded to the Com- 
missioners’ ordinance by passing a bylaw which reduced the 
examination to a mere pass examination. Unhappily they 
had of late forgotten the great maxim of all aristocratic politi- 
cians, and made concessions. In the vain hope of averting 
reform they had been electing first-class men. Let justice be 
done, the elect were always men of excellent social position 
and exceedingly courteous; but when once people begin to 
pride themselves on mere intellectual acquirements you can- 
not depend on them. Three of these traitors to their orders— 
Messrs. Watson, Fremantle, and Lushington—wrote to the 
Commissioners. The answer was that the Commissioners meant 
by their ordinance an effective competitive examination, and that 
this would be ‘ overlooked or evaded” unless the examiners 
placed the candidates in order of merit. The matter now 
began to look serious. Of course it was admitted that the 
Fellows were to elect and not the examiners, aud obviously 





| the Commissioners while they required the examiners to place 


the candidates in order of merit had not required them to 
make any report of the result of the examination to the 
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college. Now the Fellows thought that a report would over- | tails, whether fully effecting the intention of the ordi 
awe them and prevent them from satisfying their consciences | nance or not, at least indicates a desire to reconcile th i. 
by judging for themselves. They therefore determined that | own independent agency with an adequate fulfilment of the 
‘‘ the board of examiners” should make no report; but that | conditions indispensable toa just and honest decision y . 
every Fellow was bound to read the papers or to consult |the intellectual qualifications of the candidates, The 
some one who had, and that if he consulted an examiner the | created a Board of Assistant-Examiners.” Is this, we mg 
examiner should be bound to answer all his ‘ questions on | ask, irony, or the serious opinion of the Archbishop and his 
the subject of the examination.” This expression, however, | assessors? And yet after this soft and almost deprecaty 
was subsequently ruled not to mean questious with regard to preamble the judgment proceeds to expose every argument ¢ 
the order of merit ascertained by the whole of the examina- | the college, and to concede every guarantee demanded 
tion. We regret to say that the unworthy Three appealed | appellants. The assessors declare it “essential to the entire 
against this last bylaw to the Visitor, the Archbishop of Can- | fulfilment of the duty of the examiners” to declare t, 
terbury, who acting on the advice of two very eminent judges | the body of electors their conclusion as to the order of 
decided that it rendered the appointment of examiners | merit on the whole examination. To know this must }, 
hugatory, and suggested that the best mode of testing | ‘‘ the object of every conscientious elector.” However the 
comparative intellectual merit was to assign a certain number | knowledge of this fact is acquired the weight to which it is 
of marks to cach question proposed, and to arrange the candi- | entitled will be the same. “To attempt to diminish thy 
dates according to the number obtained by them. This | weight of any examination, however conducted, by refusing 
seemed conclusive ; but it is not easy to exhaust the resources | to receive the fullest communications of its particulars ayj 
or subdue the spirit of ‘‘ gentlemen and men of the world.” | result is simply unreasonable, inconsistent with its ye 
They took counsel with their lawyers, and once more they | object, and most clearly against the spirit of the ordinance,” 
managed to satisfy the letter of the Visitor’s decisions while The specific conclusion of the judgment is in substance jf 
they evaded its spirit. They submitted to hear a report from | not in expression equally adverse to the college. It grants 
each examiner as to the comparative merit of the candidates | the prayer of the appeal for a distinct decision. The appel- 
in the subjects in which he had himself examined them, and | lants prayed that the report of the examiners should be “g 
they permitted any Fellow to ask the examiners the result of | report by marks, the scale of which shall have been deter. 
the whole examination; but they refused to allow the result mined by the college beforehand.” The judgment requires that 
of the whole examination to be stated to the college meeting | ‘‘the examiners shall continue to conduct the examination accord. 
prior to the election, even in answer to a Fellow who asked | ing toa scale of marks previously agreed on.” The appellants 
the question. As for the Visitor’s suggestion of a system of | prayed for ‘a joint official report by the board of Examiners 
marks, they determined that the examiners might use them | on the whole examination in order of merit, to be given at a 
if they liked. What this meant was pretty clear. Atthe next | general college meeting which every Fellow intending to vote 
election of a Fellow there were nine candidates. One had taken | should be bound to attend.” The judgment requires that the 
a first class in law and history. Another had taken a first class | examiners ‘shall prepare a report which shall state or represent 
in classics and other University distinctions. ‘I'he successful | the order of merit of the candidates in each subject of examin 
man had distinguished himself only in mathematics. Yet we | tion, and also upon the whole examination. That they shall 
are now gravely asked by the “gentlemen and men of the | deliver this report, together with all the papers written by 
world” to believe that. they selected him because he was the | the candidates, to the Warden at a conveniently early hour on 
candidate most learned in law and history. What the Oxford | the day before the election. That the Warden shall lay these 
world thought about it is shown by the next election, when | before the Fellows as soon as the college meeting is opened 
only three candidates appeared to compete. As for Messrs.|in the hall on the day of election, and state to them the 
Watson and Fremantle—Mr. Lushington had by this time | contents of the report.” It would be impossible for the 
resigned his Fellowship—they made an ineffectual appeal to | victory of the appellants to be more complete. 
the college to amend the bylaw, and then appealed to the Of course, with Sir John Coleridge as one of the assessors 
Visitor again. of the Visitor, justice would be done; but we shall not conceal 
The point to be decided was a very simple one. The ap- | our opinion that it would have been better if his language hai 
pellants asserted in plain terms that while the only question | been less studiously conciliatory. No doubt it might seem 
discussed in all other Fellowship elections is, ‘‘ Who is the | wise not to irritate a body of men in whom after all great 
best man on the whole examination?” that was precisely the trust must be reposed, and to say nothing which could by any 
question which was never discussed in any election at All possibility widen the breach between the appellants and the 
Souls; and they earnestly begged for a very distinct decision, | majority of the Fellows. A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
“because the least uncertainty must lead to the general But these tactics have been tried, and tried in vain. Whatever 
abandonment by the electors of any attempt to ascertain the might be hoped from a temperate appeal to the public spirit of 
order of merit.” If the reply of the college had not | the Fellows at the first trial before Dr. Sumner the hope is 
emanated from “gentlemen and men of the world,” it| now gone. The history of this contest as we have stuted it 
might not unfitly be denominated as a tissue of quibbles. | cannot be denied. This is the third attempt at cvasion of 
They raised a very narrow technical objection to the | the ordinance. It is time now tocalla spade a spade. Whea 
form of the appeal. They protested that while the ap- | men persistently refuse to arrive at the knowledge of « given fact 
pellants spoke constantly of a board of examiners and | in the simplest and most straightforward way, when they inveut 
a joint report, the judgment of the late Archbishop | elaborate devices by which it is left in the power of any clector 
mentioned neither the one nor the other, a ¢ mmplaint which | to vote without that knowledge, when they expressly refuse 99 
is the more remarkable because their own bylaw of April|to proclaim that fact as that every elector must know it, 
27, 1859, certainly contains the first of these expressions, /men of common sense, if not ‘ gentlemen and mn of the 
They distinguished between the encouragement of the school | world,” know that this does not proceed from ‘a desire” to 
and of the study of law and history. And with professions arrive at ‘a just and honest decision.” Fellows of .\il Souls 
of lofty motives, which are to any one who knows the college | are, we know, chosen on account of the excellence of their 
simply ludicrous, they boldly contended that the best way of | “ habits, manners, temper, and disposition.” The clectors 
finding out the result of an examination is not to state it pub- especially eschew ‘‘an obstinate and perverse intellect.” Yet 
licly to the body of electors, but to leave each elector to find | obstinacy and perverseness seem to be the very w vids best 
it out for himself,—in other words, to leave it to his option | fitted to describe the course the college has pursuci, and the 
whether he will vote with or without a knowledge of what in ealy result which Dr. Sumner’s conciliatory judginent seems 
most cases ought to be the ground of decision. to have produced cn them is that whereas before the judg- 
The judgment of Dr. Longley and his assessors has! ment they shuffled openly and indecently, since the judgment 
now teen given, and it is certainly a most extiaordinary | they have shuffled astutely and under legal advice. * Gentle- 
specimen of the suaviter ix modo, fortiter in re. It begins by | men and men of the world”’ seem to hold that that character can 
pointing out that the responsibilities of the Warden and each | never be forfeited, and act like those fanatics who, thirking 
and every of the Fellows—that their powers and duties as | impossible to fall from a state of grace, sin abundantly that 
electors—are the same as those of the electors in every other | grace may abound. ‘There secms to be reason for thinking 
college; but that the limitation of the intellectual test to that the majority of the college has been paying i's legal ex- 
subjects of novel introduction into the University course, penses out of a College fund, so that the appellants have had 
combined with the very great importance attached to supe- not only to pay their own costs out of their own p ockets but 
riority in the examination, could not but be at first a source | to contribute to the costs of the majority. This is not, in the 
of difficulty to the existing Fellows. ‘It is but justice to words of the judgment, consistent with “a due sense of what 
the body,” the judgment continues, ‘to say that they is fair;” but surely “ gentlemen and men of the world” ought 
met it in a way which, whether perfect in all its de- , to know what is fair as well as judges and Archbishops. We 
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nfidence that this judgment will not once more be | 

caded, or, if subterfuge is at last exhausted, defied. Already 
Messrs. Lushington and Fremantle have ceased to be Fellows, 
4 Mr. Watson is left alone. Not entirely without support | 


have no co 


in the college, he alone has at once the public spirit and the | 

s to vindicate the objects to which this noble foundation | 
jsdedicated. When marriage or death has removed his name | 
from the books the minority will be without a leader. Men) 
of ability will not compete for Fellowships which are awarded | 
to merit but to interest. And unless the public keeps a 
upon future elections we fear that in a few years 
ll have sunk back into the condition of an aristo- 


not 
close watch | 
All Souls wi 
cratic club. 





WHY WE WENT TO BOOTAN. 
HE Government of Bengal has at last published through 
the Calcutta Review what is understood to be its account 
of the unfortunate embassy to Bootan. It is the first narra- 
tive at once connected and authentic which has been given to 
the public, and we are bound to say that it places the discre- 
tion of the Bengal Government and the action of Mr. Eden 
in a newer and much less unfavourable light than any which 
has hitherto made its appearance. The primary motive for 
the expedition, in the first place, was in itself a sound one. 
There was no idea of conquest or aggrandizement, and only a 
secondary one of trade. The Bootanese chiefs who under 
yarious titles keep up a permanent anarchy in the country 
have been“accustomed to steal large numbers of British sub- 
jects, and hold them in a very oppressive form of slavery. 
They seized, for instance, between November, 1861, and Feb- 
ruary, 1862, twenty-seven persons, none of whom have everbeen 
restored, and during the mutinies they were particularly 
active in kidnapping. Of course as the marauders issue through 
particular passes it was possible to prevent some of these incur- 
sions, and troops were cantoned in a position which almost 
prohibited the inroads. Still considerable numbers of persons 
were carried off in detail, and every application for redress 
was treated either with contempt or witha neglect continued 
for years. The British Government in India has always pur- 
sued the just and generous policy of protecting all within its 
dominion as strictly as if they were Englishmen, and it was 
decided that a last effort must be made to redeem these 
unhappy slaves through the agency of a mission despatched 
direct to the highest nominal authority in Bootan. This was 
supposed to be the Deb Rajah, the elective chief of an anarehy 
of petty but almost independent governors. The difficult task 
was entrusted to the Hon. Ashley Eden, Secretary to Govern- 
ment, and after many hindrances from the cold—the snow kill- 
ing two porters—from hostile Rajahs, and from accidents of 
travel he reached the presence of the governing Durbar. ‘To 
it he submitted a treaty ensuring the release of the slaves, the 
payment of compensation for incursions, freedom of trade, and 
the appointment of a British agent in Bootan. The Durbar 
accepted the first two clauses but refused the two last, which 
Mr. Eden waived, and matters despite the hostility of the mob, 
and some insults endured by the Mission, seemed at last in a fair 
train for settlement. 

Two days sufficed to make a complete change. During 
that time the most powerful man in the Durbar, styled the 
Pilo, or Penlow, who had from the first beech bitterly opposed 
to the Mission, contrived to obtain the ascendancy over his 
colleagues, and the envoy was met on the 26th November 
with a sudden demand for the cession of the Assam Dooars 
(passes), and of all the back revenue received since their 
annexation, calculated at 30,0007. a year. This preposterous 
demand was at once refused, and then the insults reported by 











telegram were showered upon the Mission. Mr. Eden's face 
was smeared with dough, betel was flung in Dr. Simpson’s | 
face, and a watch was stolen from another member of the 
party. Mr. Eden did not, as reported, thereupon sign the | 
treaty ; but retired, and endeavoured to make preparations for 
his retreat into Bengal, preparations in which he was 
assisted by one of the members of the Durbar. In a day or 
two, however, he ascertained that his departure would 
not be permitted, that the Durbar had resolved to arrest | 
him, and that he and his followers would be kept} 
10 prison until the treaty was signed. Escape was out of | 
the question unless the Mission abandoned its 280 followers | 
to hopeless slavery, and for armed resistance the Envoy had 
only fifteen Sikhs, ‘The position was an unpleasant one, for 
while Mr. Eden and his associates had to fear not merely 


death or imprisonment but a lingering slavery, their seizure | 


Would have forced on the Government the conquest of Bootan 
at the wrong season of the year. 


sense of duty to the State, partly, we suspect, by the horrible | 


fate which awaited them, a fate a thousand times worse than 
death, the Mission resolved unanimously that for the sake of 
their followers as well as themselves the treaty must be 
signed. It was signed, “ with the words ‘ under compulsion’ 


attached to the signature, and it is needless to point out that 


a treaty obtained in such circumstances, sigaed by an Envoy 
having no authority to agree to such terms, and unratified by 
the Government, is no more than waste-paper.” We ques- 
tion if the compulsion was explained to the native chiefs, 
interpreters naturally failing just at the critical point, but at 
any rate the embussy was released, and reached Darjeeling 
without any further interruption. The Government of course 
refused to ratify any such agreement, the garrison watching 
the Dooars was strengthened, and there the matter apparently 
has remained. 

It is a melancholy affair, the policy of the Government of 
India making all its envoys in fact plenipotentiaries; but the 
Government of Bengal was not originally greatly in the wrong. 
It was bound to redeem its subjects, and do it if possible without 
declaring war, and all other means save a mission had been 
tried in vain. It remained to adopt that resource, and the 
Government is, we think, only to blame in the terms of 
agreement offered to the Durbar. There was nothing in its 
proposal to conciliate anybody, no quid pro quo suggested, 
while the demand for the admission of an envoy is under- 
stood all over India to imply the extinction of local 
independence. Nothing but force induces any of these 
hill chiefs to receive an agent, who is certain in a 
few years to become their master, and the Bootanese were 
known to entertain the Chinese hatred of outsiders in 
addition to the Asiatic distrust of all European designs. As 
the Government did not intend to employ force it should have 
employed money, and enabled the envoy to make the safety 
of the mission matter of direct interest to some one chief. The 
slaves should have been purchased back, the Dooars garri- 
soned till kidnapping became visibly hopeless. As to Mr. 
Eden, if he shrank from anything it was not from the terror 
of death but of a lengthened imprisonment, or lingering 
slavery, and though he ought even under those circumstances to 
have refused his signature, still he had a distinct political 
reason for averting his own arrest, and the bravest may 
shrink from a fate compared with which a public execution 
would be mercy. For the rest the alternatives before the 
Government of India seem clear. Either it must treat the 
atrocious outrage passed upon its envoy as a cause of war, 
or it must buy Mr. Eden’s treaty and the unhappy slaves 
back the best way it can. The latter would be the cheaper and 
perhaps the fairer course; but in any case simple quiescence is 
forbidden by duty towards our own subjects. If we have 
any claim on the natives at all it is clearly this, that under our 
sceptre they are safe from all overt foreign attack. When 
quict villagers are liable to be carried off by tribes, however 
wild, that claim comes to an end, and we remain masters by 
a right which has in it no one clement either of contract or of 
political morality. 





A MAN AND A *“SUBGEN.” 

MAN as modest as he is enthusiastic has arisen in New York 
LA. to proclaim a great scientific truth in the light of which, as he 
repeatedly tells us, the millenium will approach apace ; and when it 
does the only pang will be that the great benefactor who has 
spread it among men should have conceale1 himself beneath the 
veil of the anonymous, and go down to the grave ‘* unwept, un- 
honoured, and unsung.” The discovery is partly verbal and partly 
real. ‘he verbal part of it is that slavery, derived from the 
oppression of the Sclaves by men of the same Caucasian branch 
of the human family, is a misnomer for the subjection of a 
subordinate to a superior species, anl that this relation should 
accordingly be called in future “ subgenation,” which is to mean the 
subjection of a subordinate species of the human race to a higher 
species unfit for intermarriage with it without degeneration and 
mongrelism. ‘The verbal blunder the writer therefore corrects 


thus :— 
“ New Worps Usep ry tis Boor. 


 Subgenation—from the Latin Sub, lower, and Generatus and Geaus, a 
race born or created lower than another; hence, the natural or normal 
relation of an inferior race. 

“ Subgen—is used to describe the persons of the inferior races thus 
placed in their natural positions, Plural form, Sudbgens,” 

In future therefore, the Mongol, says the author, may be usefully 
called a subgen in relation to a Caucasian, a Malay to a Mongol, an 


Partly influenced by a | American Indian to a Malay, an Esquimaux to an American Indian, 


and a Negro to an Esquimaux. 4 fortiori of course the negro is 
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a subgen to any race higher in the hierarchy of mankind, and most 
of all toa Caucasian. So much for the verbal reformation, to which 
the author attaches great importance as removing the false ideas 
which the prejudices against Sclave subjection have rightly raised. 
The results of correcting our language he estimates very highly 
Directly we express in our language the notion that a species is 
visibly beneath ours, the idea of cruelty connected with the arbitrary 
disposal of its destiny will pass away, and all Europe will compete 
with Amorica for the privilege of having “ subgenus ” in ita service 
The Confelerate Constitution will be universally adopted. For it 
alone “sets at rest for ever the distracting negro question in the 
only way that it ever can be permanently settled. Unfortunately 
it retains the old and vicious nomenclature, caliing subgens slaves, 
and subgenation slavery; but this can easily be remedied, and 
arose not from any mistake as to the relation itself, but solely from 
the want of a proper word to express that relation—a word which 
the writer trusts he has supplied.” No doubt the first step that 
Mr. Jefferson Davis will take after perusing this important work 
will be to summon a convention of the Southern States to amend 
the Constitution by substituting the word subgen for slave, and 
then the difficulty will be at an end. Only the writer strikes 
us as a little timid about applying his own theory to other than 
African subgens, After showing us plainly that the distinction 
applies to at least four other species, he never ventures to advo- 
cate the use of any but the African to serve the white man in 
the great millennial prospects which he holds out to the latter in 
the following thrilling words :— 


* No one canestimate the amount of wealth that native Africans— 
now as useloss as inanimate clods of clay—would produce if set to work. 
There is not aman so poor but could afford to own one subgen! In 
fact poverty would be abolished! Almshouses would be as deserted as 
the Pyramids of Egypt, and prisons become as curious as the ruins of 
Palenqne, Dr, Franklin estimated that if every white individual per- 
formed four hours’ labour each day it would be sufficient for the sup- 
port and maintenance of mankind. But this is altogether too high an 
estimate, Under the operation of subgenation, the white race would be 
relieved, first of all the grosser employments, and secondly, very much 
of all labour. In the far off future it is doubtless the intention of the 
Creator to relieve the race created in His own image of all employment, 
except that which will develop the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
natures. The millennium, which many people are groping in the dark 
to grasp, is a fact of the future; but the world is not ready for it. It 
was five thousand years before God revealed to Galileo the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. It was six thousand years before the idea of the 
equality of all white men was revealed to Thomas Jefferson. That idea 
is not yet firmly established. We, as yet evenin this country, only ‘sce 
while Europe does not even acknowledge 


it, as through a glass, darkly,’ 
it at all.” 

The literary insight of this great anonymous writer is equal to 
his political enthusiasm. [He quotes the passage of Pope's Messiah 
beginning, ‘‘ Rise, crowned with light, Imperial Salem, rise! ” and 
ending,— 

* See, barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 
Walk in thy light and in thy temple bend!” 

—adding with naif ardour, “ the idea of Subgenation is expressed 
in the last two lines, and is borrowed from the prophet Isaiah.” 
No doubt the learned author refers to the sixtieth chapter, begin 
ning, ‘Arise, shine!” and supposes that the verse ‘And the Gentiles 
shall come to thy light and kings to the brightness of thy rising ” 
is a prophecy of negro slavery in the Confederate States,—the 
Africans being notoriously the only Gentiles of whom Isaiah could 
have thought with any propriety, and Richmond, Va., being of 
course the only conceivable modern antitype of Jerusalem. The 
writer indeed has himself something of the prophetic order of 
mind. He passes into a holy rapture in delineating the new 
earth if not the new heavens which negro subgeuation will 
bring. ‘* Could every negro now on the face of the earth,” he says, 
* be placed at useful labour the homes of poverty would be lighted 
up with a smile, joy would gladden the hearthstones wheie sor- 
row like a spectre now sits enthroned, and even the morning stars 
would once more sing ‘Joy on earth, peace and good-will among 
man’”-—a passage which shows that in the divine rapture of his 
holy theme the author identifies the song of the morning siars in 
Job with that of the heavenly host in the Gospel. So far from 
objecting to the Bible or feeling any delicacy in quoting as the 
seer of ‘*subgenation ” the same prophet who had enjoined on his 
nation “to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go 
free, and that ye break every yoke,” he gets over all the diiliculties 
by simply stating that “ historically it [the Bible] deals only with 
the Caucasian race,”-——that apparently being in the author's mind 
the only race which God created “in His own image,” and which— 
with the help of subgens—is entitled to a millennium. 





But there is a portion of this ecstatic writer's work Which j 
quite as curious as its doctrine of subgenation. It appears teak 
that subgenation is the true and only root of genuine democray, 
All the great Democrats from Jefferson Davis downwards tg 
Vallandigham and Fernando Wood —and of all of them the Writer 
speaks with equal reverence and sympathy—are he says h 
believers in the great gospel of subgenation. “ Ag for Subgenatigg 
becoming omnipotent and universal,” he says, “ that is just what 
every democrat and friend of humanity desires,” —unconsciong 
using * friend of humanity ” in the same sense as Canning in the 
celebrated lines on the needy knife-grinder ; except indeed that, if 
the knife-grinder in question hal been a subgen, he would len 
had the “friend of humanity” kick without instructing hin. 
and, if a brother, instruct without kicking him. “ The Writer” 
he goes on, “ who has had an opportunity during the past Winter 
to become acquainted with the opinions of most of the Demoeratig 
members of Congress on this question, was struck with thy 
remarkable fact. Almost to a man they are at heart in fayoyp of 
Subgenation (slavery). Even Messrs. Brooks and Cox do not 
differ in this respect materially from Jefferson Davis and Ale. 
ander H. Stephens. The country therefore is perishing not » 
much for lack of knowledge as from a want of moral Courage ; it 
is dying from sheer cowardice.” And he accounts seriously fg 
the close connection between democracy and subgenation in this 
wise: —Men who live in the presence of a lower species of their 
own kind, are taught by constantly contemplating the great gulf 
between them and the lower species to ignore the infinitely s.ualky 
and so to say accidental differences between different  varietios of 
the same species. “The presence of the negro constantly reminde] 
the whites how vain were all the artificial distinctions which meg 
had engrafted upon society.” ‘That is, as tigers would learn equality 
inter se by contemplating the genius and habits of cats, so do 
white men learn mutual deference and respect by c sutemplating 
the genius and habits of negroes. ‘The value for freedom springs 
from the permanent scorn for a visible servitude, the sense of equality 
from the permanent scorn for specific inferiority. It is a beautiful 
and Christian teaching this—that disgust is the great educator, 
and that we rise, not by loving that which is above, but by spun. 
ing that which is beneath us. Freedom, quotes our author from 
Burke, is most valued by those States in which there are slaves, 
because there “it is not only an enjoyment but a rank and pr- 
vilege.” And extending this great principle, the writer infes 
that ‘‘a society founded on Subgenation produces the highest 
type of mankind—the most consummate statesmen and general, 
the highest type of womanhood, and the most exulted morality 
and virtue.” ‘This and many other isolated passages read like 
the production of a covert satirist on the South; but it is 
impossible to read many pages of the work without being com- 
pletely driven from this the first and most natural hypothesis 
indeed the permanent and absurd antithesis assumed through 
out the book between the gospel of subgenation, and the 
doctrine that the mixture of the white and black races would 
be a benefit to American socicty and man, suffices to show 
the serious purpose in this marvellous publication. In truth of 
course it is the servile treatment of the black race which alone 
promotes amalgamation ; for in free States it is like sympathies, 
and like tastes, dnd like social positions which attract; in slave 
States the women are used by their masters without any reference 
to intellectual or moral ties. Of course our subgenativnist i 
as enthusiastic for the subgen-trade—comimonly called slave-trale 
—as for subgenation itself. “Never,” he says of the execution 
of the captain of a slaver, never was so foul a murder cou 
initted as when the true and noble young man Gordon was 
hanged in this city in 1861 for participation in the importatio d 
Africans. Tle was a martyr to ignorance and fanaticism a 
senseless as that which formerly hange| old women on the charge 
of witcheraft.” ‘* We should at once open the importation of 
African subgens and defend the Christian and democratic policy 
in spite of a world of monarchists in aris.” 

Perhaps it is not quite candid in our enthusiast to call hiss 
“ Christian ” as well as a democratic policy, since he admits that 
though Isaiah may have had a distinct glimpse of the millenium 
of subgenation, the Bible is addressed only to Caucasians; but in this 
he only adopts the old practice of divines who always call pring 
ples Christian which they think right, entirely without reference to 
any vestige of such principles in the teaching of the first Christiaa 
communities. He would call subgenation probably, as Dr. Newmal 
does the adoration of the Saints, a “ preservative addition” to the 
Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of man, and would no doubt 
gravely maintain that our Lord’s solemn words as to whosoever 
should do the will of His Father who is in Heaven should really ® 
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gulied by saying, “the enme,—cmsept otagemn—te my brother, 

sister, and my mother.” ‘l'aking the book to be earnest, which 
after repeated consideration of the point we must believe it to be, 
a more extraordinary proof of the corrupting influence of 
gavery oD the Northern Democracy can scarcely be imagined, 

‘ally if it be true as the author asserts that all the Democratic 
Jeaders of the North do not simply support slavery in the spirit of 
compromise, but in the spirit of genuine admiration of its principles 
and effects. To deduce democracy from slay »ry,—to make the old 
formula “Am I not a man and a brot* for men of the same 
species, the natural corollary from the formula “ Are you not a man 
but a subgen 2” towards men of a lower species,—to base freedom 

a tyranny and equality on scorn,—is the doctrine of a system 
whose only fruit could be to degrade Caucasians not only into 
gabgeus but brutes,—not merely to depress the race but efface the 
type,—to blot out the image of God first in the higher and com- 
nanding race, next in the lower and subject one. 

THE ENGLISH VOLUNTEERS AT BRUSSELS. 
HOSE who have passed through Brussels during the last ten 
days of September are aware that its streets, always bright 
and cheerful, then presented a specially animated appearance in 
consequence of the crowds attracted from all parts of the country by 
the various popular amusements, chiefly gratuitous, annually organ- 
ized by the authorities in commemoration of the establishment of 
Belgian independence. Illuminations, balloon ascents, fireworks, 
horse races, torchlight processions, dramatic and other exhibitions, 
concerts, and balls keep the whole of the middle and lower classes of 
the capital and a large number of provincial visitors in a continual 
state of excitement during the Fétes de Septembre. And this year a 
novel attraction has been provided for thesightseecrs by the unwonted 
presence ofa body of English volunteers, whose Enfield rifles and 
grey, green, and scarlet tunics the kindly and easily amused Belgians 
werenever tired of examining and contrasting with their own weapons 
and smart Garde Civique uniforms. The advent of our country- 
men is due to an invitation given by the Committee of the Tir 
National, or Belgian Rifle Association, whose prize meeting form 
one of the most popular features of the /?ies, to the English 
volunteers to try their strength in the numerous competitions 
open to all comers against the Belgian marksmen. ‘This invita- 
tion though given too late to be accepted by any large number of 
the volunteers was couched in the most courteous and hospitable 
terms, and those who found it possible to avail themselves of it 
have been much gratified with the extreme kindness and cordiality 
with which they were received by every one with whom they 
were brought into contact. In fact the volunteers as well as the 
ladies of their families, by whom they were in many cases accom- 
panied, were so to speak the guests of the city of Brussels. They 
were to their unbounded astonishment presented to Royal 
Dukes, to ministers and burgomasters, were received with 
ving Thonneur and déejetiners, and even learnt to expect the 
waltz or quadrille to be interrupted on their appearance in a 
ball-room, in order that * God Save the Queen ” might be played, 
and that they might march up the ball-room and be presented to 
the notabilities with due solemnity. ‘The English uniform was a 
free passport everywhere, and no trouble or expense was spared 
either by community or by individuals to make the visitors’ time 
pass pleasantly, and to mark the cordial feelings entertained by 
the nation towards their English neighbours. 

But the great attraction fur the volunteers was after all the 
“Tir” itself, and few of them were many hours in Brussels before 
they were to be seen, rifle in hand, in vigilantes and omnibuses on 
their way to explore the scene of operations. And a curious con- 
trast to our rough open-air work those who were new to foreign 
tifle matches must have found it. Instead of the breezy plateau of 
Wimbledon, with its tents, shooting screens, exposed ranges, 
aud rectangular targets, a gaily ornamented brick building 
divided along its whole length into a series of compartments, 
each capable of containing half-a-dozen riflemen and a scorer with 
his desk, and each having through an open window with a sill four 
feet high a prospect of a range of some 250 yards, nearly enclosed 
a far as concerned the eye by screens, with a black circular target 
of about forty inches in diameter, having a white bull’s-eye of 
the diameter of eight inches. ‘The result of these arrangements is 
that the shooter is protected entirely from the weather, cannot aim 
at the wrong target, for he can hardly, if at all, see any but his 
own, and must, on account of what we have called the window- 





aill, shoot in a standing position. We have spoken of the range as | 
lare not well adapted to be fired from the shoulder. But what- 


about 250 yards ; but there are really two ranges, one at that dis- 


| Garde Civique, who are armed with a very course wea»on which is 
| hardly worthy to be{called a rifle. The construction of the targets 
and the system of markingjand scoring are adm’'ra!le, and de- 
| serve & few words{of mention, though it would perhaps be hardly 
possible to adapt them to our more extended an 1 often temporary 
; ranges. The markers are placed under the targets in a trench 
which serves for the whole set of targets at each range, and which 
is wide, commodious, and perfectly protected from danger. The 
targets are as we have said circular, and are made of pasteboard 
coloured black, and divided into five concentric circles, the lines 
of demarcation of which are, however, imperceptible to the shooter. 
The bull’s-eye forming the innermost circle is moveable, and con- 
sists of a very thin plate of lead painted white. For each firing 
point there are two targets attached to the extremities of an 
iron rod working easily on a pivot, and so arranged that 
when the rod is vertical one of the targets is in the pro- 
per position for firing. When a shot strikes the target its 
exact position is indicated on the target itself by the marker with 
a small disc, and a board with the number of points gained is 
exhibited from the trench. A touch is then given to the arm, and 
the target sinks, so to speak, below the horizon, another rising at 
the same moment to take its place. A patch is then placed on the 
hole made by the bullet, and all is ready for the next shot. Should 
the bull’s-eye be hit it is removed, numbered, and conveyed to the 
scorer, and duly measured and registered. For there are two 
classes of prizes, one for the highest numbers of points and the 
other for the most central shots on the bull’s-eye, the distances 
from the centre being accurately measured by a delicate 
instrument. The prizes which are very numerous are divided into 
three classes, one class at the short, range confined to the line 
infantry of the Garde Civique, the second at the longer 
range for all comers with ‘‘armes de guerre” or military 
weapons—about which we shall have to speak further on, 
and the third also at the longer range for “any rifle.’ The 
prizes are numerous, and consist chiefly of couverts, i.e., silver 
forks and spoons, and sums of money ranging from 1J. to 200. 
Each competitor has a right on paying two francs to fire ten shots, 
and ten shots only, at the so-called fixed targets, and as many 
shots as he pleases at the free targets (cibles & volonté ) on paying 
one franc for five shots. No competition is therefore decided till 
the final closing of the shooting on this day, Saturday, and there 
is none of the excitement of an English prize meeting. Matches 
between squads ere altogether unknown. Each man spends as 
much time and money az he can afford in fring at the free targets 
in the hope that one of his series of five shots may have resulted in 
so high a number of points or may contaia such a central shot as 
to entitle him to a prize, and only fires his restricted number of 
shots at the cible fice when he finds that he has found the bull’s- 
eye and is in good shooting trim. 

The meeting was formally opened on Friday, the 23rd ult., by 
the Comte de Flandre, who was received with military honours by 
the English volunteers and by the Garde Civique, which latter is a 
body containing some very fine and well-drilled regiments and is 
analogous in constitution to the French National Guard. ‘The 
shooting then commenced and continued daily and all day long. 
‘The Englishmen, about forty in number, amongst whom were 
some well-known shots, had for the most part brought their Entield 
rifles only, conceiving that the arme du guerre against which they 
would be pitted would be something like our military weapon. It 
soon turned out, however, that the conditions for this class of 
rifles were very elastic, and that the arm most generally used and 
considered quite within the rules was a beautifully finished, 
breech-loading, small-bore rifle, having a bead foresight, a fine 
backsight, and the lightest possible trigger, not being exactly 
what is technically termed a hair-trigger. Of course against this 
the Enfield with its coarse sights, its six-pound pull, and its high 
trajectory, was all but useless, and therefore the English volun- 
teers, though many of them have made what are in reality very 
good Enfield scores, can hardly hope to carry off any prizes on 
this occasion from the Belgian marksmen, whose shooting has been 
of a very high class. If the invitation should be repeated in 
future years and the conditions should remain unaltered, it will be 
necessary for those riflemen who propose to accept the challenge 
to provide themselves with a weapon something like that we have 
described so as to compete upon tolerably equal terms. ‘There 
were we should not omit to state one or two Whitworths and 
Henrys on the ground ; but they were hardly more successful than 
the Enfields, probably from the fact that these long-range rifles 





tance and the other at a little more than 100 yards. This shorter | ever may be the cause the fact of such well-known shots as Captain 
fauge was, however, exclusively devoted to the line regiments of the | Williams, Captain Field, Ensign Stockie, and many others having 
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failed to make winning scores shows that the Belgians po-sess | himself to the gently born classes, which indeed are the on] 
weapons and skill which enable them to make at a short range} he was in the habit of recognizing. 
more accurate shooting than we have been accustomed to see, and | seldom seen more thorough enjoyment than that of th 
for this year at least the English forty must be contented with | 


having spent a very pleasant holiday, and must not grudge their 
hosts the honours of fairly earned victory. 

We cannot close this sketch witlout giving a somewhat more 
detailed account of the manner in which the English visitors were 
received and entertained, On the Friday they were presented to the 
Comte de Flandre, and to the Minister of the Interior, besides being 
formally received by tle Council of the Tir National with a vin 
@honneur. On the Saturday there were steeplechases and a 
ball in the evening, and on Sunday the Chasseurs Eclaireurs, the 
crack battalion of the Garde Civique, and equal in drill and ap- 
pearance to the smartest of our volunteer regiments, gave them a 
déjeiner and escorted them to the Hotel de Ville, where the Burgo- 
master of Brussels, M. Anspach, made them an excellent speech 
in English. On the same day they were presented to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the venerable M. Rogier, whose name is well 
known in the annals of Belgian independence, and again wound 
up the evening with a very brilliant ball. On the Monday the 
Duce de Brabant visited the Tir and evinced great interest in the 
shooting of the volunteers, and in the afternoon on the occasion 
of the ascent of Nadar’s great balloon the ** King” conversed for 
some time with a member of the Honourable Artillery Company, 
and expressed his gratification at seeing the volunteers in Brus- 
sels. The public rejoicings were brought to a close on the Monday 
evening by a display of fireworks, though the shooting was to con- 
tinue for the rest of the week. 

It is impossible, we repeat, to speak in too high terms of the 
genuine cordiality and kindness with which the English have 
been received. It is quite evident that the acceptance of the invi- 
tation by even a few of the volunteers has given great pleasure to 
the Belgians, and the hearty welcome which they have met with 
will make our countrymen long remember with pleasure the holi- 
day time which is now drawing to a close. 





THE EXCURSIONIST AT BRIGHTON. 

HE second week in September, and universal Johu Bull is at 
play. Not that his play makes him otherwise than a dull 

boy, at least to outward appearance. We scarcely think we can 
uphold him as at all a more seemingly joyous player than old Dan 
Froissart found him 400 years ago. He does it all moult tristement 
still. A sprightly countryman of the old chronicler the other day 
exclaimed to us, half in bitterness, half in joke, * Quel dréle de 
commandment que vous avez! ‘vous travaillerez six jours et vous vous 
ennuyerez le septit¢me,’” and no doubt this is the verdict of the 
intelligent foreigner in general. To him it does appear, on the 
best consideration he can give to the subject, that the Briton spends 
the little time he spares from work in boring himself. We, looking 
from the centre and not from an outside stand-point, are not at all 
prepared to admit that there is more than a superficial truth in 
such dicta, What is one man’s bore is another man’s amusement. 
The only good of play that we know of is the renewal of energy, 
and every man’s instinct, if he is really hard-worked, will lead him 
to the best method of reaching this, One man gets his rest in 
violent exercise, another in lying on his back with 
hat over his eyes, another in croquet and flirtation, the latter 
of which would alone come within a Frenchman’s idea of play. 
But does any human being, French or English, get his rest in the 
writing of articles? An impertinent and perverse question this, 
which thrust itself suddenly into our head, and so ran down 
through our fingers on to the paper before we could stop it, sug- 
gesting as it stands there revolutionary thoughts. Why should 
we be expected to go on writing seriously when the nation is in the 
humour for anything but wisdom? Coleridge's philosopher when 
he came out of his cave after the maddeningrain against which he 
had vainly prophesied, and found all his countrymen lunatics, proved 


his 


his wisdom by exclaiming, ‘ It is vain to be sane in a world of mad- | 


men,” and rushing into the nearest puddle, from which he emerged 
as cracked as his neighbours. 

Following so good an example, and casting about for a subject 
which shall fall in with the humour of the hour, we came upon the 
placard which announces in large capitals to all whom it may 
concern in this metropolis, that they may spend eight hours at the 
sea-side at Brighton for the moderate disbursement of three shil- 
lings. Here was a holiday text ready to our hand, and by good 
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which issue from the Brighton Station at about cleyen o'el 7 
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on Sunday and Monday mornings, and troop down to 4 
° . De 
sea carrying their baskets of provender, . 


We have 


And they haye the 


best right to enjoy themselves, and to show it in their looks fo 
one may safely say that it has taken more of honest self-denial 


to fill one excursion train than any dozen express trains full of 
well appointed sportsmen, or autumnal frequenters of fashionable 
watering places. ‘The papers are full of the doings of these latior 
of articles headed “* The Moors and the Lochs,” of the arrivals pe 
departures at Torquay, Scarborough, and Harrogate. Holiday. 
making is in short about the most important of all businesses at 
this time of the year, and to our mind the most important and 
interesting part of the holiday-making is this of the humblest 
class of excursionists, though it has not yet found its poet. 

* But how about the Sunday question ?’—the only Opponents 
of the excursion trains we should care to answer plead 
‘** Are you not undermining one of our best English habits in 
collecting some 2,000 of the London poor every Sunday morning, 
and pouring them out on the Sussex coast ?” 

We are far from being thorough-going approvers of the Sunday 
league movement. We believe that it would be a very grievous 
misfortune to England if she were to lose her reverence for Sunday, 
and her resolute habit of not doing, or allowing, ordinary work oy 
that day. But, on the other hand, the people have a right to decent 
and proper relaxation on their day of rest. They cannot haveitin 
overgrown towns, and the railway companies as some return for the 
monopoly they enjoy (and too often abuse) are bound to give them 
the opportunity of getting it elsewhere. The real point to take 
care of is, that the maximum of enjoyment is got for the minimuy 
of labour. And how stands the case with these Brighton Sunday 
excursion trains ? We can only speak positively as to the Brighton 
terminus. Here, with the single exception of the ticket-collectors, 
the excursion trains do not give an extra minute’s employment to 
a single member of the whole staff. Some half-dozen ticket 
collectors meet the morning trains, and work for an hour or there. 
abouts, and again for two hours in the afternoons when the train 
are leaving. There is not another officer of the company belonging 
to the station who has not every other Sunday wholly to himself, 
More he could not have though excursion trains had never been 
thought of. Probably matters are as well arranged at the Victoria 
and London Bridge stations, and, if this be so, literally the ticket. 
collectors, with the engineers, stokers, and guards of the three 
trains are the only persons upon whom any extra work whatever is 
thrown on these summer Sundays, and these men, be it observed, 
have almost the whole of the eight hours, the heart of the day, to 
themselves. Now weare quite at a loss to suggest any possible 
manner in which the like amount of innocent enjoyment can ke 
had at anything like the same price. ‘ Innocent, why they don't 
go to church!” many good persons, including several of the 
Brighton clergy, have urged warmly. ‘ Very well, then, gentlemen,” 
we answer, *‘ why don't you give them the chance ?” From ow 
own careful observation for a series of Sundays we beg to repeat 
deliberately the word “innocent.” And we are very sure that if the 
clergy in question would arrange some short service in a convenient 
place they might hive the greater part of them, But our English 
parsons are not yet up to their business as bee masters. 

We have seldom seen more likely folk for a possible con- 
gregation. Steady, sober, somewhat careworn artizans, the 
bulk of them with their wives and children—heaps of babies, 
—a people who march right down to the beach, and st 
there on the shingle, or stroll up and down in the intervals 
frequent feeding, watching the waves for hour after hour. Th 
young folk, and there are plenty of them, particularly sweet 
hearting couples, make a point of having a sail, and the mos 
solvent, or reckless, a drive to the dyke. Then there are a sual 
per-centage of bathers, who do their ablutions in a solemn ad 
marvellous manner, sitting generally, and letting the waves wail 
over them. But the bulk are, as we said, simply overworked ma 
and women, who get down to the waves because they find th 
sight, and the sound, and the air which comes over the wates 
somehow or other good for them. No such comforting investment 
of three shillings sterling has yet been found for them as this df 


' getting to sit by the old sea for eight hours on a summer's day. 


luck we have had recent opportunities of watching the crowds 
' 


who avail themselves of this privilege, and believe that Froissart 


would have modified his statement had he been acquainted with | 
the British excursionist of the period, and would have confined could come at them! But therein lies much, nay all, for wht 


‘That they have any deep or poetic thoughts about the highway 
of the nations we by no means believe, though doubtless, as bs 
been remarked, “In them also are Niebelungen lays, and Iliad 
and Ulysses wanderings, and divine comedies, if only once they 
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is this which we name all but that which we do not possess?” 

fas not Tennyson himself acknowledged his shortcomings in this 

9 

_ Would,’ he says, ‘ that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me.’” 

And how shall we ask more of the excursionist artizan and his wife ? 
The thoughts which arise in them are more of shrimps than any- 
thing else connected with ocean, if we may judge from outward 
manifestation. And yet they sit and stroll there by the sea, hour 
after hour, and seem to want no other amusement, and to be loath 
ough to leave it when their eight hours are up. 

While the elders sit on the beach the children are of course 
attracted by the great playfellow. Early in the day they are coy 
with him, and keep respectfully out of his reach, gathering tufts 
of common sea weed and disporting themselves with the shingle. 
put as the hours wear they become familiar. They get nearer 
snd nearer till some wave catches the boldest of a group. From 
that moment it is but a question of time,—they all become paddlers 
goner or later. When fairly in, with their nether garments hauled 
up as high as they will go and their shoes and stockings hanging 
round their necks, it would seem that the summum bonum, the 
yetual highest happiness for the young cockney excursionist, has 
been then and there realized. 

The excursionists may, we sincerely hope, be now said to have 
safely established themselves, and to be a recognized institution in 
the summer months. Brighton was not occupied by them, however, 
without sturdy resistance. In the early years of the excursion 
trains there was much opposition from the gigocracy which every 
now and then came toa head in a remonstrance with the directors. 
One of the last and most vigorous protests was made when the 
Rey. Joseph Brown (well known on the Southwark side), like Attila, 
or Ghenghis Khan, or any other leader of young barbarians, de- 
seended upon the town and occupied the esplanade with some 1,500 
metropolitan nomads to his own cheek. Alone he did it! Which 
act of the Rev. Joseph roused once more the smouldering ire of 
gentility. However, when the gigocracy came to be cross-questioned 
it could allege nothing more heinous against the Brown family than 
that they rode with their faces to the donkeys’ tails. 

The eight hours are over, and the excursionists pack up their 
baskets, collect the children, who come to call with hands full of 
common seaweed, bedraggled lower garments, and wet shoes, and 
troop up to the station. For the last three months the average 
number has been 2,000 on every Sunday and Monday, and there 
have been only three cases in which the railway officials have had 
to detain persons for misconduct. ‘This fact we have ascertained, 
and it agrees with our own experience. For we have ourselves 
watched train after train fill and start and have never seen a case 
of drunkenness or disorder of any kind. We were quite as much 
surprised at this as our readers will be, but there is the simple fact. 
There was some romping, and skylarking, and singing of such 
strains as ‘* To live and die with Nancy,” but nothing which could 
be fairly objected to by any one conversant with the every-day 
manners and customs of the class to which the excursionists be- 
long, and, as above stated, no drunkenness. 





Ministerial lips which at the time I could not quite understand, not 
being gifted with secondsight, but which might have enlightened me 
had I possessed that quality. ‘This justice must be rendered on all 
hands to every one concerned in the transaction, that a more suc- 
cessful surprise could not have been contemplated than that which 
has attended the negotiation and the announcement of this im- 
portant transfer of the seat of Government from Turin. 

I cannot pretend to send you anything which can bear upon the 
intrinsic value of the proposed measure. At the moment I write 
we are here in the receipt of far too imperfect knowledge of what 
is passing at Turin to be able to form a judgment of what is in- 
volved in the change of Ministry. All I can tell you about is 
the impression which has been produced in Naples by the announce- 
ment of the French treaty, and its accompanying measure—an im- 
pression which is worthy of observation. Naples is a city of near 
six hundred thousand inhabitants, It is a city which has all the 
traditions of a Court and of a metropolitan existence. Other 
cities can vie with Naples in many respects, but avowedly on 
all sides none could boast of having sacrificed more of Court 
splendour and metropolitan magnificence on the altar of 
Italy than Naples in abdicating her position of capital. 
Naples was discrowned when she ceased to be a seat of govern- 
ment, and sank from the residence of a king into the chief town 
of a prefectoral district. ‘That such a change should be free from 
some drawbacks—that it should have been borne without some 
grumbling and dissatisfaction—was impossible. Als» during the 
last few years, when the question of moving the capital from Turin 
was discussed, Naples was very freely advocated by many persons 
as the natural site for it as long as Rome was out of the question. 
I consider it therefore a very remarkable fact that the announce- 
ment of the intention to make Florence the capital has been pro- 
ductive of no irritation, of no jealousy, and no dissatisfaction. 
On the evening when the telegraph flashed the announcement, I 
happened to pay a visit in a Neapolitan house of high position. 
I was quite ignorant of what had occurred. In the room I found 
a number of men—some of them deputies—all of them of more or 
less local influence, eagerly discussing the important news; and I 
declare that not one expressed himself angry at the choice of 
Florence instead of Naples. From this saloon I went to the prin- 
cipal club. Everywhere the prevailing expression was that of 
sincere delight at a measure which was confidently interpreted to 
be pregnant with consequences, and an unmurmuring adhesion in 
the soundness of the grounds which induced Florence to be 
selected. Not one of the respectable papers in Naples has struck 
a note of local claims for the honour of being capital, although the 
Borsa, the organ of reaction, has vented its disgust at what has 
happened in daily articles ridiculing the supposed importance of 
the event. As for the feeling of the mercantile community, it has 
been shown by an immediate rise of Italian funds on the Exchange 
here, a rise which has continued in spite of the painful occurrences 
at Turin. Carpers may be ready with a sneer at what they may 
be pleased to call the momentary burst of an imaginative people ; 
but I think that the temper shown on this occasion, not by the 


The Brighton mob but by all that is intelligent and alive to public interest 


Company were, we believe, the first to start excursion trains, |!" Naples, is a very remarkable and a very hopeful fact. 


and have made large profits by them. They have run them now 
for some twelve years or so with only one serious accident. We 


are glad that the speculation has answered, for to our mind of all | 


the benefits which railways have conferred on the country there 
have been few greater than this. 


NAPLES FEELING ON THE ITALIAN CONVENTION. 
[From our SrecrtaAL CorrESPONDENT.] 
Naples, Sept. 25, 1864. 
IcaxNor pretend that I am not an instance of stultified prognosti- 
cation when from Turin I presumed to take the construction of a 
new palace for the Legislature as the infallible symptom of the 
extent to which the political activity of Italy had, for the moment, 
come to a truce on the matter of pushing the Roman question to a 
solution. All I can say in extenuation of my shortsightedness is 
that I was blind in common with many. 





It is not now the case of a hasty transport of popular 
emotions such as can move mobs into sudden flights of trauscen- 
dent magnanimity, but it is the case of a dry political measure, 
calculated to elicit the exhibition of all those local feelings and 
local pretensions which in the opinion of many must make the city 
of Naples a thorn in the side of United Italy. What would seem 
more natural than that the society of Naples should consider itself 
entitled justly to a preference above that of all other Italian towns, 
when once it has been resolved to forsake Turin as capital? Every 
merely personal feeling would tend to foment such a disposition, 
and yet nothing of the kind has occurred, An unanimity, not 
noisy and exuberantly vociferous, but calmly intelligent, has cor- 
dially concurred in the proposed measure from a conviction that it 
will prove an effective step to promoting the practical unification 
of Italy. Go where you will in Naples, except amongst those who 
are the sworn adherents of an overthrown régime, and on this head 


‘The news of the day has | the expression you will meet will be one of general delight. ‘The 


come like a thunderclap. Never was a secret kept more closely | Neapolitans have enough faults to deserve that their merits 


Within the circle of those who could not be excluded from its know- | 


ledge. Unless I am misinformed, our Government knew nothing 





should be recorded. I believe that the question of making Naples 
the capital was seriously entertained by some of the advisers of the 


of the understanding arrived at before it was matured, and to my | Crown. I am positively assured on authority which [ am disposed 
own knowledge the representative of a great Power at ‘Turin was! to rely on, that originally the Minister of the Interior especially 
§ completely ignorant of what wasin the wind that he negotiated | advocated the choice of Naples, aud that in the Military Council 





alexpensive lease for a residence at the very moment when the capital 
Was already doomed to be despoiled of diplomaticsociety. Now, when 
Tlook back, I can indeed remember a saying or two that dropped from 





convoked to report on the strategical advantages of the different 
sites, General Della Marmora at first was of the same opinion, but 
that both assented to the force of argument. 
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If the delight at the announcement was universal, I must say 
that the painful feeling which has been produced by the occurrences 
at Turin has been as universally deep. We know too little of 
what has happened to know what to think. The telegraphic 
tidings of a change of Ministers and of Della Marmora’s nomina- 
tion have produced something like consternation, for they are 
supposed to indicate a disposition not to carry out the measures 
which have excited the ill-will of the Turinese. I think it quite 
premature to form an opinion on the short scraps of telegrams 
which have come in, and besides to send you any conjectures based 
upon them would be sending coals to Newcastle, for long before 
my letter reaches you you will know all the facts, which at present 
we are guessing at. What I wish to draw your attention to is the 
public feeling at Naples. I feel convinced that if it should be 
really the case that the King means through Della Marmora to take 
a step backwards, then all the Neapolitan deputies will vote against 
the Government. ‘The universal exclamation is that after what has 
happened out of Turin the seat of Government must be carried if 
it is to be an Italian one. ‘The feeling abroad is one of a deep 
sense that the cause of Italy is at this moment exposed to dangers 
of a most serious kind, and that the slightest concession to per- 
sonal jealousies may ruin it. I have watched for indications of 
an awakening desire to re-assert the local claims of Naples in 
the conversations of men angry at the conduct of the Turinese, 
but as yet I have been unable to perceive any departure from that 
praiseworthy patriotism I have pointed out above. There is, how- 
ever, undeniably much irritation against the people of Turin, and 
this, I think, is likely to last. When all the capitals of Italy 
spontaneously dethroned themselves for the common good, is it not 
justly a matter of grief to see Turin break out into such an exhibi- 
tion of local pretensions? On this topic men descant gloomily at 
Naples at present, but they descant with a certain gravity and sober 
earnestness of tone which to me appear certain pledges of the 
seriousness of their minds. I cannot resist the impression that 
Italy has never been open to more serious danger than she will be 
exposed to at present by weak concessions to the selfish clamours 
of alocal party. I believe that the unitarian feeling of the country 
can be easily imperilled, and that if the humour of the Turinese 
be indulged it will be at the expense of Naples, for the exasperation 
will thus attain here proportions which may make parliamentary 
government impossible, and lead to internal dissensions ultimately 
subversive of Italian unity. ‘These are very gloomy forecastings ; 
they are made, however, exclusively in reference to the rumour of 
the hour about a retrograde movement at Turin on the part of the 
King ; a movement which for my part I see no ground for assum- 
ing from the slight facts we possess. But should they unfortunately 
be confirmed, then I am of opinion that there will have been done 
that which alone is capable of giving force to that bugbear, the 
autonomistic party in Naples, by reinforcing it with all the passion 
I see brewing against the ‘Turinese. 





THE MARCHES: POLITICAL METAYERS: OUR LADY 
OF LORETTO. 
Macerata, September 12, 1864. 
Tur Marches have been deservedly called the ‘* Garden of Italy.” 
Not even the choicest districts of ‘Tuscany can outvie the laughing 
richness of agricultural fertility and peaceful plenty which here 
meets the eye in waving plains of luxurious grain, sprinkled here 
and there with olive groves and regularly festooned with luscious 
vines. It is a landscape where everything breathes the ‘‘ Georgics,” 
and where nature still seems to have preserved a remnant of that 
spontaneity and happy radiance which belonged to the golden 
age. Peace, mild peace, with its smiling attendants contentment 
and a sense for kindly good-fellowship, might seem to have pitched 
their tents in this favoured region, which overflows with milk and 
honey and is inhabited by a labouring population full of soft and 
simple virtues, Certainly Italy abounds in striking contrasts when 
one compares the patient, frugal, industrious, and mild peasantry 
of the Marches with the wildly passionate temper which marks the 
men of the adjoining province of Romagna. You have to deal 
with two totally different populations in the two provinces. At 
no time have political passions attained in the Marches the almost 
ferocious intensity which they attained in Rom»gna. ‘Those tre- 
mendous feuds and inextinguishable hatreds which there produced 
terrible revenges have been utterly foreign to these peaceful parts, 
where even pontifical government relaxed in some degree from its 
galling narrowness of spirit, and contracted some of that easy 
habit of mind which pervades the character of the men of the 
Marches, Such a population ought not to be difficult to govern, 
especially when, as certainly is the case here, all the intelligence of 


when this intelligence as represented by the landed 
possesses an immense moral influence over the peasantry, from the 
intimate connection which has been produced between the two } 
the universal existence of the métayer system, I have had aa 
opportunity of seeing closely the social workings of this system 
during my stay here at the villa of a gentleman of property, 

I suppose that Macerata is of all the towns in Italy the One 
least visited by English tourists, for those who do go to the Marches 
follow the high road, while Macerata stands away from it and a 
the top of a high hill, Yet it is in such towns as this that the 
social conditions of Italy must be studied. It is here and not in 
metropolitan centres like Florence or Naples that that highly 
influential element, the provincial gentry of Italy, is to be known 
an element which played an immense part in the revolution, for in 
Italy there is everywhere a large class of gentlemen intimately gop. 
nected with certain localities, living habitually like our country 
gentlemen on their properties, and consequently possessed like them 
of great local influence. Of these provincial towns in the old Papal 
dominions Macerata was always distinguished for the superior cul. 
ture of its gentry, which acquired a high reputation for jt, 
exertions in behalf of popular education. Partly by subscriptions 
and partly by bequests Macerata, even under the Pope, procured, 
number of fair schools, while such was the prevailing jealousy of 
ecclesiastical interference that the Jesuits never contrived to open 
an establishment here, and an eminent citizen made it in his will 
the condition of a legacy that the institution to which he bequeathed 
it should never be under the mauagement of the Bishop, It jg 
indeed inexplicable how the Pope consented to permit tacitly such 
manifestations—but then all connected with Rome is full of 
anomaly —so that practically there was an amount of freedom from 
restraint in this district which was not to be found elsewhere. The 
inevitable result of this favoured state of things is that the 
Marches have gained immediately by the change of Govem. 
ment less than any other portion of the Pope’s dominions, The 
material improvements visible in this purely agricultural district 
are much fewer than meet the eye in Romagna. In addition the 
new Government has had to encounter a difficulty which, although 
of its own creation, could not be avoided, ‘This agricultural popu. 
lation has no taste for soldiering, and largely shirked the conscrip. 
tion on its introduction. Now here it is that the peculiar influence 
which the gentry exercises over the peasantry is beginning to do 
the Government excellent service. 

As I have said before, the mctayer system prevails without ex- 
ception, resulting in an intimate and yet deferential familiarity 
between tenant and landlord which is quite patriarchal. I do not 
wish for a moment to speak to the agricultural value of this 
naturally very conservative and unprogressive system, which I very 
much doubt, but merely to the fact of the close union which has 
grown up through it between two important sections of society 
and the great political consequences which can flow from the same, 
‘The colono is a tenant at will, and yet very often has resided 
for generations on the farm, and between him and his landlord there 
are the relations of half-retainer, half-friend, the one looking con- 
fidently up to the other and the latter reposing full trust in the 
former. ‘The connection is an indescribably respectful and 
affectionate one. Now when the-conscription was first decreed 
these coloni absconded in numbers and hid themselves from the 
gendarmes, returning to labour on their farms as soon as these were 
out of the way, but flying again at the first signal of their approach. 
he truth is these men had the most extraordinary ideas of the 
hardships they were to be exposed to, and it is in correcting thes 
false notions that the landed gentry las been highly beneficial. An 
example which has come under my notice will illustrate this in- 
fluence better than any disquisition. On the property of a friend 
with whom I am intimately acquainted a co/ono whose name Was 
drawn shirked the conscription. During two years he led the life 
of an outlaw, that is to say whenever the police were in the 
neighbourhood he absconded, and played hide-and-seek through 
the assistance of his fellow peasants. ‘Lhis was of course no secret 
to his friends, least of all to his landlord ; but yet so general was 
the connivance on the part of his own class that it was impossible 
to catch him. His landlord every time he returned to his farm 
represented to him the folly and the risks of his conduct, and the 
effect of these friendly remoustrances was that the man presented 
himself at last voluntarily to the authorities and was enrolled. 
Accordingly he has been sent to the depét of his regiment, and 
to his friends letters expressive of 
one case of maby. 


now he has written home 
delight at his new life. I believe this to be 





‘That the conscription still meets in this province with more 
difficulties than in many others is true; but it is as decidedly 


the province is favourably disposed towards the Government, and| true that it no longer meets with the difficulties that 
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= nt, and that this difference is due to a growing sense from 
ence that the military service is not the ignominious serfage 
yhich it was conceived to be. It deserves to be mentioned that 
woe of the greatest landowners in this province is the E:mperor 
Napoleon. Originally the property he owned at Civita Nuova 
idonged to his Uncle Jerome ; but he has been steadily buying up 
land, and he bears the character both of a very 


the adjoining . 
improving landlord and of a very liberal subscriber to all local 


jpstitutions. . : : 
If from the nature of things the agricultural portion of the 
Marches can show as yet comparatively small advance in virtue of | 
the new order of things, the improvements in their capital city— 
jneona, are perfectly marvellous. No traveller can ever have | 
risited Ancona without carrying away with him an indelible | 
recollection of its fetid, filthy, horrible condition, The squalor of | 
its patrid streets made the stenches of Cologne seem perfume of 
rose Water in comparison. In old times Ancona continued to | 
exist because like a cat with its nine lives it could not be killed. Its 
situation on the Adriatic secured necessarily for it such trade as 
the neighbouring provinces could support under very unfavourable 
circumstances. I had been told that I should find extraordinary 
changes, —What, however, met my eye exceeded all I ever could have 
anticipated. I defy any one to recognize Ancona again. The walls 
have been thrown down in one direction and a whole new town is 
gringing up. As you pass along, the incessant tick of the stone- 
mason’s chisel and hammer rings in your ear, Houses of enormous 
dimensions built by men engaged in the trade of the city are being 
reared in the new Corso. ‘I'wo new theatres are being built by the 
town. As for the fort, formerly visited by a solitary Lloyds 
steamer at long intervals, | found no less than four steamers in it 
plying to all the different harbours of the Mediterranean. ‘Turn 
where you will and you look upon the unmistakeable symptoms of 
an active and prosperous community buoyant with enterprise. 
Very different and deeply suggestive was the scene I looked upon 
at another and more widely celebrated town of this province, 
Loretto. The 8th of September is the festival of the Nativity of the 
Virgin, the greatest day of the year for the miraculous shrine for 
which Loretto is celebrated. On that day it is the especial object 
of devout pilgrimage. At Ancona I had already encountered 
crowds of peasantry on their way thither, and so my curiosity 
stimulated by accounts of this gathering made me persuade a 
friend from Macerata to drive over and see ascene which is unique 
inits way, and not unworthy of being ranked alongside of such 
monstrous scenes as those of Juggernaut. Indeed Loretto may be 
likened to the huge shrines of India which attain the proportions 
of acity, for the whole town consisting of little more than one 
street perched on a steep hill is more or less a portion of the 
shrine. As to the Casa Santa itself, which I had visited formerly, 
every guide-book gives its description; but I am_ perplexed 
how to convey in words an adequate conception of the scene 
which I]ooked upon from the moment I passed the city gates. 
The streets presented one surging sea of human devotees, pushing, 
thrusting, jostling each other in the sweltering mid-day heat through 
the main street lined with gay booths of rosaries, and holy medals, 
and strange amulets, which screaming chapmen were offering for 
sale. Sometimes through this throng there passed slowly a mag- 
nificent ecclesiastic of the Holy House in the purple robes which are 
the privilege of its dignitaries ; but the bulk of the crowd was 
composed of peasantry, and especially the wild-looking sandal- 
shod peasantry of the Abruzzi, who were to be counted not by 
hundreds but by thousands. At last, when I worked my way up 
to the doors of the church, behind the main altar of which is the 
shrine of the Santa Casa, my ears were struck with the thrilling 
accents of an invocation to the Virgin which burst from the lips 
of the ardent devotees who from the threshold of the church were 
moving on their knees up to the sanctuary. ‘There was an intensity 
of fervour in the vibration of this chorus as it burst from the inner- 
most hearts of these poor creatures which had something quite 
painfully impressive. One heard the living accent of a feeling 
quite unfathomable in the depth of its fanatical superstition, and 
I understood the tremendous power for political horrors there 
was here ready at hand for unscrupulous manipulation. I 
walked up the sid» aisle and gt to the side entrance of the sup- 
posed birth-chamber. Here | saw a reverend dignitary sitting 
outside the latter by a desk. A crowd of devotees approached him 
one after the other. Then there ensued some little talk and the 
chink of money was heard repeatedly, his reverence opening his 
desk to give change, the correctness of which he seemed to have 
often difficulty in making the peasantry to understand. A few 
steps behind at another desk stood a couple of cvarse, greasy, jabber- 





which they then handed to the eager expectants who came to them 

from the dignitary’s desk. Suddenly the latter jumped up and 

shuffled through the bystanders into the birth chamber, round the 

door of which these closed. After an instant the priest re-appeared 

holding the most holy relic of our Saviour’s pap-dish, wherein 

were deposited for a blessing one by one the objects sealed by the 

friars. These consisted chiefly of coarse woodcutS with shreds of 

the Virgin's veil stuck on and charms against particular evils, of 

which latter the favourite were little bells carefully wrapped in 

paper and stamped with the mirific seal of Loretto, in virtue 

whereof they have the power if tingled during a thunderstorm to 

protect against lightning. As his reverence was blessing away 

with a singular air of irreverence and as fast as ever he could the 

objects which were being thrust into the dish by the poor pil- 
grims from the mountains, on whose faces was stamped an intensity 
of devotion in striking contrast with his nonchalance, I saw the 

tall figure of a French priest followed by a lady pass up to the 
door. He had all the assumed austerity of set asceticism and 
ecclesiastical earnestness in his deportment so different from the 
slipshod bearing of the vulgar priests around. He bore stamped 
on his face all the outward signs of that arrogant sense of self- 
respect which is so natural to ecclesiastics. Curious to see what a 
man of his evidently superior education to that of the herd of vulgar 
priests officiating would do in the midst of this burlesque pantomime 
of everything sacred I drew close. ‘lo my astonishment he turned 
round to the lady, who gave him three common tea-cups, which, 
performing all the prescribed genuflections, he put in the pap- 
dish and got blessed, A short while after I found this priest in 
the sacristy by himself, sunk apparently in a trance of religious 
contemplation. I learnt that he was the French representative of 
the Church, for at Loretto every nation has its appointed repre- 
sentative amongst the canons, so that no pilgrim from any nation 
may be at a loss for an interpreter. The man interested me, for 
in him one saw how far could go a resolute determination to 
promote deception in virtue of a principle. ‘Io me the scene in 
the church was one I would willingly have looked on all day ; but 
time pressed, so taking to our carriage we drove away down into 
the plain. Suddenly a sustained chant sounded on our ears, and 
on turning a corner we overtook a number of the sandal-shod 
Abbruzzese of both sexes going in two single files towards their 
homes, distant near two hundred miles, bareheaded in the hottest 
of Italian summer suns and singing at the top of their voices a 
hymn to the Virgin. In this way these poor people are directed 
to accomplish their journey. Whenever they are in sight of any 
human dwellings they have to sing their chant to the Madonna. 
Instinetively 1 exclaimed to my friend, ‘* The Flagellanti of the 
middle ages.” ‘There was no mistaking the brute force of fanati- 
cism which here presented itself. Hundreds of miles had these 
poor savages walked to Loretto, hundreds of miles were they now 
going to walk back again, in fulfilment of what they were in- 
culeated to believe to be duty and religion. ‘The same superstitious 
reverence for priestly counsel which makes them do this makes 
them also accept it on other matters. Now itis in the Abruzzi that 
brigandage assumed in some degree a political complexion, or at least 
something above that of mere highway robbery. ‘The ranks of the 
bands were filled with precisely the same shaggy, ignorant boors 
who here were tramping their feet sore because the priests told 
them it would be to their benefit. Of course it is but human 
nature that they should show at least equal alacrity in following 
up pleasant suggestions to lawlessness when coming from the same 
quarter. I think that what I saw at Loretto is more instructive 
than a folio report as to whence comes the force which has sus- 


tained the brigandage of the Abruzzi. 
A Looker-On. 


THE SPLIT OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY—SLAVERY 
AND THE UNION. 
[From our SrectaL CORRESPONDENT. } 
New York, September 17, 1864. 
Onty a week has passed since I wrote somewhat doubtfully of 
Mr. Lincoln's re-election ;_ but in that short time his prospects have 
much improved. It is not only that in the important local elections 
in Vermont and particularly in Maine the Union party has carried 
its candidates by majorities materially larger than those of last 
year; but that the opponents of Mr. Lincoln, the so-called 
Democratic party, are not united upon their candidate. I say so- 
called, not only because there is nothing peculiarly Democratic in 
the principles or the practice of this party, but because it is now 
split, and it would seem hopelessly split, into two fragments— 
the Peace Democrats and the War Democrats, the latter being 
very much the more numerous—each of which is now busily en- 
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gaged in denying the right of the other to the name Démocrat at 
all. The truth is that the Peace Democrats quickly discovered 
that, as I said in my last letter, they had been flattered and used, 
and then flung aside, and consequently they have kicked out of 
the traces. Those of them who are sincere see that General 
M’Clellan means that if after being politely asked to submit to 
the Government ¢he rebels refuse, they must be made to submit, 
and this they say is not Democratic, and those of them who are 
mere politicians see that if General M’Clellan should be elected 
upon his letter and not upon the Chicago platform, place, 
power, and patronage would be given not to them but 
to the War Democrats. ‘Therefore the Woods, Vallandigham, 
and all whom they represent, flatly refuse to support the 
Chicago nominee, who is daily assailed by the journals in their 
interest. The News of New York, owned by one of the Woods, 
compares M’Clellan’s acceptance of the Chicago nomination and 
repudiation of its platform to that of “a bridegroom who should 
accept the property but not the person of his bride.” ‘There also 
begins to be apparent a much greater independence of party 
discipline and previous party ties than tho recent course of events 
had seemed to indicate. It was only the day before yesterday 
that I met an example of this in a man who represented a very 
large class. A cultivated, intelligent gentleman, he was a Demo- 
crat “dyed in the wool,” and yet one who although he voted 
against Mr. Lincoln has sustained the Government. Yet two 
years ago he voted for Governor Seymour, and thought that 
General M’Clellan was a martyr to Abolitionist persecution, and 
lately I had thought that his head was becoming rather copperish in 
hue. I had not seen him through the summer, and as we met after 
greeting he said, ‘* Well?” with the upward inflection, and a signi- 
ficant look. “ Well,” I answered, with the downward non-committal 
inflection, ‘it strikes me that we have accidentally fallen upon the 
platform and purposely slid off.” ‘ What could you expect? General 
M’Clellan is a man of personal honour, who has never been a 
politician. With his record and his principles you could not ex- 
pect him to say that he meant peace if the rebels would not sub- 
mit. But what will be the end of it all?” I was quite 
uncertain as tomy man, but I answered frankly, “I think that 
with the Democratic party in its present condition M’Clellan’s 
election is impossible.” ‘* Party or no party,” said he, ‘‘I don’t 
care a rush, and General M’Clellan may be as honest as the sun ; 
but I shall vote for no man who is put in nomination by such 
a traitor as Vallandigham, such a scoundrel as Fernando Wood, 
and such a  whey-faced, white-livered mob-worshipper as 
Horatio Seymour. It isn’t safe. Good bye.” From all that 
I see and hear [I am inclined to believe that the change, or 
rather the development, which has taken place in this man has 
taken place in multitudes of others who four years ago were just 
of his way of thinking. And it may be worth while, as well as 
opportune, for me to present, somewhat in continuation of my last 
letter, a view of the real condition of political affairs here as 
developed by the election of 1869. 

Perhaps no untruthful statement of the insurgent slaveholders 
and their friends has been urged with greater effect in Europe, 
and particularly in Great Britain, than that the mere fact of seces- 
sion and rebellion upon the election of Mr. Lincoln showed that 
the people of th's republic were in fact two radically different and 
hostile nations. Therefore poco-curante Europe said, ‘* What 
matter to us what are the right and the wrong of this quarrel— 
what care we about Constitutions and State Rights? The thing’s 
done, it’s to our interest that it should be done, we won't 
countenance the disturbing of the commerce of the world that 
one kind of Americans may force another kind of Americans 
utterly unlike them to live in peace with them, especially when 
we don’t believe it can be done. Never was there more perni- 
cious falsehood disseminated and believed. ‘There does not exist, 
and there has never existed, another nation peopling a territory 
larger than aGerman cabbage-patch which was so homogeneous as the 
people of the United States in 1860, no other in which blood, laws, 
customs, language, and traditions were or are as they are here 
identical, except in so far as they are modified by a greater or less 
degree of cultivation or by one local institution—slavery. For 
instance, marriage in this country is, like slavery, a domestic institu- 
tion, and each State has made its own laws in regard to it. But 
the absolute homogeneousness of the people is shown by the fact 
that the laws of the thirty-six States upon this institution, which 
may be regarded as a principal test of unity, race, and of religion 
and morals, are to all intents and purposes so absolutely identical 
that such a case as the Yelverton case would be here impossible. 
A woman married in one place here is married in all, and no event 
is easier of proof than marriage. Yet such is the effect of State 





boundary and State law that people divorced in one State wi 
liberty to marry again do go into another and there marry, 
to return, the effect of slavery is not an exception fatal to the 
general application of the truth just above stated, For slay 
although it drew a line across the country drew no such line be. 
tween the people. ‘The veriest New England Yankee, born and} 
who was small-souled enough to let his interest or his Vanity rule 
his sense of right, and who became interested in any way in slavery 
became <lso as furious a fire-eater as any one born south of the 
Potomac. I have now upon my table a letter dated “ Char) 
June 5,” which came by way of Nassau, which is filled With g 
bitterness quite indescribable against the North, and with that air 
of lofty scorn, too, which the elegant among the slaveholders think 
it a fine thing to put on ; and this letter was written by a Woman 
who was born and reared in the heart of Massachusetts, as Wag 
also her husband, who is no whit less rabid than she. Among my 
acquaintance s are two brothers, not only thorough Yankee bred, 
but direct descendants of Mayflower men, who are furious 
secessionists. ‘They live now in New York, but they once lived jg 
Charleston, whither they went after reaching manhood. The song 
of one are in the rebel army, and the other even before the wa 
was so irascible upon the subject of slavery that to hear that lovely 
institution attacked, even in New York, would make him 
turn pale and foam at the mouth. ‘These are specimen 
of hundreds of thousands of Northern devotees of slavery, It 
seems to us that some of you forget, or have not learned, that it jg 
not North and South but Freedom and Slavery that fight thig 
battle, and that where a Southern officer does not love slavery 
better than he loves his country he fights on the side of thog 
strange “ Federals” whose motives and whose conduct it is g9 
hard to understand. Do you know that Admiral Farragut, and 
Admiral Dupont who took Port Royal, and Admiral Lee, General 
Lee’s cousin, who takes the blockade-runners, and Morris of the 
Cumberland, and Winslow of the Kearsarge, are all Southerners, 
and that hundreds of their equally brave and loyal though not 
equally distinguished fellow officers are likewise Slave-State men? 
At the outbreak of the rebellion, of our little regular army 133 
commissioned officers from the Slave States remained true to the 
flag; while 19 Northern men were false to it,—Sherman himself 
being among the former. 

An examination of the vote at the last presidental election ig 
instructive also as to the grounds of the pretence that Mr. Lincola 
is the representative of one people, who wish to impose their 
government upon another unlike and hostile to them. There were 
four candidates. Of these Mr. Lincoln, the Republican, alone 
represented those who were determined to resist the extension of 
slavery at all hazards. Mr. Douglas, a man of some strength and 
readiness in debate, but an unscrupulous demagogue (remember I 
was no abolitionist, I did not vote for Mr. Lincoln) and a truckler 
to the slaveholders, to please whom he brought about a repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, was the regular nomince of the Demo- 
cratic party. Mr. Bell was nominated by some very respectable 
people who deplored the slavery agitation ; but were willing to let 
the slaveholders have their own way if they would only be quiet. 
But the fire-eating slaveholders, the avowed out-and-out secessionists, 
nominated Mr. Breckenridge. As you already know, Mr. Lincoln, 
although he received more ballots than either of the three latter 
nominees, received less by nearly one miilion than the three 
together. Remember that all of the three opponents of Mr. 
Lincoln were for yielding to the slaveholding oligarchs; but that 
Mr. Breckenridge alone represented the people whose purpose was 
that slavery should rule or the republic be desiroyed. Now the 
entire popular vote for Breckenridge in the Slave States was 
571,135 ; while in those very States Mr. Bell alone received 
515,953 nearly as many ; and Mr. Douglas, 163,525; so that by 
adding 26,430 votes, which Mr. Lincoln himself received in some of 
the Slave States, we have 705,908 voters in the Slave States who 
then declared themselves against those who rated the extension 
of slavery as of more value than the preservation of the Union. 
So far in fact was the election of 1860 from showing an abso- 
lute division of the Free and the Slave States upon the question 
of slavery, or any other question, that of the 1,365,976 ballots 
which Mr. Douglas received 1,202,451 came from the Free States, 
and 163,525 from the Slave; while, on the other hand, of Mr. 
Bell’s 590,631 ballots 515,953 came from the Slave States, and 
74,678 from the Free. Yet further, in the Free States Mr. 
Breckenridge himself received 276,818 ballots, or nearly one-third 
of his entire number (847,953), California giving him 34,334, 
Connecticut, 14,641 ; Indiana, 12,295; Ohio, 11,405; Pennsylvania, 
178,871; and even Massachusetts, 5,959. 

These figures are of present interest, not only as showing that 
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oe end those who are here called * rebel sympathisers” 
4 have the world believe there was; but because they 
= ae the nature and extent of the change which must have 
os place throughout the North and in the border Slave States 
if Mr. Lincoln should be elected in November. For the five 
States, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, 
four years ago cast nearly 500,000 ballots against Mr. Lincoln, and 
only a little more than 20,000 for him, and the people of all these 
States vote at the coming election; and in spite of whatever you 
may hear to the contrary from any quarter, the election will in all 
of them be as absolutely free as that at any hustings in Great 
Britain—freer, because while in neither country would the Govern- 
ment think of interfering here no voter stands in awe of his 
landlord. A YANKEE. 








THE LIBERAL PARTY AND REFORM. 
To THe Eprror oF THE “ SrecTAToR.” 
§m,—I am not going to try to throw a single ray of light upon 
I only want to urge you to help your readers to 
think about it wisely. Pray do not let it drop. Keep it before 
us, press it upon us. At present I firmly believe there are many 
among us who do not know what on earth to do with it. 

I know members of the Liberal party who, looking forward 
to the inevitable general election, are strongly tempted to do one 
of two things—(1) vote for a Tory, or (2) not vote at all. 

Ihave seen men yielding to the former of these two temptations 
mainly and expressly on the ground that a 5/. franchise—the thing 
which would be accepted, I am afraid, by our Liberal candidates as 
asolution of the great question of Reform—must lead to a com- 
plete swamping of the educated and wealthier classes, or to a sys- 
tem of bribery and corruption more shameless and more extensive 
than any we have yet seen in England, to the exclusion of the just 
influence of all interests save one, or to illegal and immoral efforts 
on the part of the excluded interests to deliver themselves from 
their destroyer. 

With regard to the second temptation—the temptation not to 
yote at all—a man who values his privileges and accepts his re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen will certainly pause long before he yields 
toit. And yet there can be no doubt that to many it will prove 
very strong; much stronger, I think, to a man who is trying 
hard to find out what is right with all his heart than can be the 
temptation to surrender his individual judgment and to repeat the 
war cries of the mob to which your correspondent alludes. 

I am speaking of the position of voters. low to vote, if to vote, 
will puzzle many. We will suppose two candidates to be soliciting 
my vote, One says, “* We(Land my party) will resist the adoption of 
this 5/. franchise as a settlement of the question, we will simply stand 
as we are.” The other says, ‘‘I am bound tosupport this 5/. franchise. 
Ishould lose the support of the extreme section of the Liberal party. 

‘Ishould seriously endanger my own election if I even hinted that 
Thad any scruples on the subject. Surely neither of these men 
are right. True progress will be the result of neither of these 
courses. On what general principle of political conduct am I to 
fall back? I ask, but cannot answer. You know how it is answered 
by the great metropolitan constituencies —Your obedient servant, 
Ipswich, September 24, 1864. Hi. F. 


BOOKS. 


——_—>———_- 
PRAED’S POEMS.* 
Tus is a disappointing book, published probably too late even for 
popularity, much too late for critical sympathy. ‘That Praed 
was an able man and a thoughtful politician Mr. Coleridge's 
simple and interesting memoir, no less than Parliamentary tradi- 
tions, sufficiently proves, and that these light and sprightly verses 
might have gained a considerable share of admiration had they 
been first known as the amusements of a great statesman’s leisure 
hours we can well imagine. But they are only lively verses, not 
poems. Even as vers de société they have been equalled if not 
surpassed by recent imitators ; and to compare them, as Mr. Cole- 
ridge's personal attachment to his friend excuses him for com- 
paring them, with Hood's, is like comparing a manufactured witha 
natural beauty, or the vivacity ofa French salon with the overflow 
of deep individual humour. Even Hood is only a minor poet. His 
best poems both grave and gay are works of true imagina- 
tion, but of imagination not very wide in its sweep, and rarely 
kindled to the lyrical point. Now and then the “lyrical ery,” as 


* The Pocms of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. With a Memoir by tue Rov. Derwent 
Coleridge. ‘Iwo volumes. London: Moxon, 
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as not that difference four years ago which the rebel | 


e subject of slavery, or upon any other political question, | Mr. Matthew Arnolil happily terms it, may be heard in his poems; 


but it is a rare and solitary note. Oltener his imagination is 
heated Just up to the picturesque and not to the lyrical poiut, as in 
“The Haunted House” or “ Eugene Aram.” But his poems of 
humour, to which we suppose Praed’s would rather b> compared, 
overtlow with vitality and that deep sense of the lulicrous coutra- 
dictions of life that is not unfrequently, like all truy humour, 
less comic than tragic. This is never so with Praed. His verses 
tickle the understanding at first with their grotesque mixtures of 
opposite associations ; but it soon becomes evident that this is 
rather a verbal trick thin an inward sense of moral contrast 
and contradiction, and soon it fatigues the atteation so much 
as to become positively annoying. Both Praed and Hood 
pun mercilessly, But Hood's puns are constantly wrapt 
up in some deeper contrast that redeems the pun and gives 
it a kind of meaning beneath the surface, while Praed’s are mere 
verbal capers. For example, let us take a string of them fiom 
different parts of these volumes, and they will almost all be found 
to consist in ordinary plays upon words with no subtle play of 
thought beneath them. Thus we read in “ ‘lhe Red Fisherman,” 
when the Abbot first sees the fiend :— 
“Twas a sight to make the hair uprise, 
And the life-blood colder run; 
The startled priest struck both his thighs, 
And the Abbey clock struck one.” 
Or these in the “‘ Troubadour,”—- 
“The mighty barons of the land 
Brought pain in heart and four in hand ; 
And village maids with looks of woe 
Turned out their mourning and their toe.” 
Or again in the same,— 
“His bonnet he drew his eyelids o'er, 
For tears were like to blind him ; 
And he spurred Sir Guy o'er mount and moor, 
With a long dull Journey all before, 
And a short gay squire behind him.” 
Or again, -- 
“ Like Queen Titania's darling pet, 
Or Oberon’s wickedest elf, 
He lay beside a rivulet 
And looked beside himself.” 
Or again,— 
“So pleasure laughed on every cheek, 
And naught save saddles dreamed of pique.” 
Or again,— 
“ Beads and lies have both been told, 
Tempers are hot and dishes are cold.” 
And so on almost in every page, often a dozen times in a page. 
Now these are mere puns which are to our minds utterly devoid of 
humour,—not even containing so much as Mr. Dickens's well- 
known joke that Mr. Pickwick after moralizing in his nightshirt 
‘proceeded to put himself into his clothes and his clothes into 
his portmanteau,”"—a subtle sophism of the “ undistributed 
middle,” as the logicians would say, or to speak more popularly, 
a sophism ignoring the distribution of Mr. Pickwick’s clothes 
between himself and his portmanteau. Now this manages to sug- 
gest, without expressly drawing out a syllogistic proof, that Mr. 
Pickwick was & fortiori enclosel in that which enclosed the 
garments which enclosed him,—and though not particularly 
brilliant is certainly a subtler form of wit than a pun. Yet no 
one would ever think of quoting it as a fair speciinen of Dickens’s 
humour. Now Praed’s witticisms are a/swer form of the same 
thing. Even when they are not so degraded as mere puns they 
only differ in being puns upon idioms, instead of upon words, 
like “pain in heart and four in hand; anl that though Jess 
common and more dialectic a form of pun seems to us to produce 
an equally empty jingle in the brain. Mood of course makes 
many puns equally poor; but a deeper sense of the ludicrous 
runs through them; and often, as we said, beneath the 
verbal pun lies a real antagonism of thought and feeling. 
Let any one read “Miss Kilmansegge and her precious 
Leg” afier the best of Praed’s banter, and it will be seen 
at once how much deeper a current of satire runs through it. 
In such a verse as this, for example, which occurs after the 
lady has been killed by a blow from her own golden leg and robbed 
of it, the verbal play is employed for the sake of a real con- 
trast :— 
“Gold, still gold! hard, yellow, and cold! 
For gold she had lived, and she died for gold— 
By a golden weapon, not oaken: 
In the morning they found her all alone— 
Stiff and bloody and cold as stone— 
But her Leg, the Golden Leg was gona, 
And ‘the golden bowl was broken.’” 








This is not a high kind of pootry; but it has a much deaper 
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play of thought in it than Praed’s play of words. For to contrast 
that use of “olden” in which the costly metal had been used 
as the symbol of something infn't:ly more costly with its 
vulgar sense, is the aim of the uuder-current of satire which 
runs through the tale. It is possible that Mr. Praed’s political 
squibs were much better than his general poetical witticisms. 
Unfortunately for us, however, these squibs are still kept back 
for another volume. 
Nor are thosz of Praed’s verses in which there is no banter to 
be called poetry. They were evidently thrown off not from his 
deeper character but from a fluent memory full of the stock 
subjects of routine poe'ry, and run into the kind of thing that 
one expecis to see in * albums” and “amulets.” The following, 
for instance, which has become popular as a drawing-room song, 
is a good specimen :— 
“| Remember, I REMEMBER. 
“T remember—I remember 
How my Childhood fleeted by,— 
The mirth of its December, 
And the warmth of its July ; 
On my brow, love, on my brow, love, 
There are no signs of care; 
But my pleasures are not now, love, 
What Childhood's pleasures were. 
“Then the bowers—then the bowers 
Were blithe as blithe could be ; 
And all their radiant flowers 
Were coronals for me: 
Gems to-night, love —gems to-night, love, 
Are gleaming in my hair; 
Sut they are not half so bright, love, 
As Childhood's roses were 
“T was singing—lI was singing, 
And my songs were idle words ; 
But from my heart was springing 
Wild music like a bird’s: 
Now I sing, love—now I sing, love, 
A fine Italian air ; 
But it’s not so glad a thing, love, 
As Childhood's ballads were. 


“T was merry—I was merry 
When my little lovers came, 
With a lily, or a cherry, 
Or a new invented game; 
Now I’ve you, love—now I’ve you, love, 
To kneel before me there ; 
But you know you're not so true, love, 
As Childhood's lovers were!” 
That is pretty verse, but it is no more. It isimpossible to mistake 
it for poetry, which must, to be worth anything, come out of the 
poet’s character. All the ideas and images in it are the stock 
ideas and imazes—the joyousness of childhood, the ‘ coronals” 
that children make of flowers, the comparative falsehood of 
mature love as contrasted with the love of children,—all of them 
the pretty, untrue ideas and phrases which are the regular stock 
in trade of elegant versifiers. Mr. Coleridge refers with admira- 
tion in his memoir to the following song, and thinks it contains 
the impress of the feelings with which the poet regarded his 
mother, who died in his early childhood ; and, in fact, the last verse 
is the only one we can find in these volumes which seems to us 
to bear the impr.ss of a genuinely kindled imagination :— 
* My mother's grave, my mother’s grave! 
Oh! dreamless is her slumber there, 
And drowsily the banners wave 
O’er her that was so chaste and fair! 
Yea! love is dea l, and miclmory faded! 
3ut when the dew is on the brake, 
And silence sleeps on earth and sea, 
And mourners weep, and ghosts awake, 
Oh! then she cometh back to me, 
In her cold beauty darkly shaded! 
** T cannot guess her face or form; 
But what to me is form or face ? 
I do not ask the weary worm 
To give me back each buried grace 
Of glistening eyes, or trailing tresses ! 
I only feel that she is here, 
And that we meet, and that we part ; 
And that I drink within mine ear, 


The Jast verse has real passion and beauty, andis 
Wordsworthian ; but even of this song the two fir 
us as common-place. 

Mr. Coleridge tells us, or quotes another friend of Praed 
tells us, that the true key to his gay verse was its purpose of 

“ Drawing off intrusive eyes, 
From that intensity of human love, 
And that most deep and tender sympathy, 
Close guarded in the chamber of his heart.” 
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And this is very likely true, and for that very reason it is not 
worth much. It is the characteristic of a ruse de querre to With. 
draw attention from the vital points of the conflict ; but it is the 
characteristic of true poetry to express the vital essence of the 
poet’s thoughts and life. Look at them as we may, Praed’y 
verses are at best the careless and only too fluent amuse. 
ments of a clever, lively, fanciful, and very facile rhymer.— 
the amusements of a man whose heart and ambition na 
not bound up with literature at all, but with Pliticg, 
That he would have made a thoughtful if not a powe, 
ful Conservative statesman is plain enough. He had the 
keenness even at the time of the Reform agitation to foregg 
the great danger of making a mere concession to the falge prin- 
ciple of representing only numbers, instead of as far ag pos 
sible the distinct ideas and interests of the community ; and 
proposed, as a little step at least in the right direction, to give 
many of the counties three members and only two votes to each 
elector, 80 that an adequate minority by uniting could carry the 
third seat. Another amendment of Praed’s to the Reform Bill, 
evidently intended with the same general aim, but which (for 
reasons not now necessary to assign) we think less desirable, 
has since been seriously proposed by his party :— 

“ Another amendment was moved by Praed to the Reform Bill of 

1832, which, if carried, would havo forestalled the measure upon which 
the last Derby Government practically staked its existence. It wag 
‘that freeholds situate within boroughs should in all cases confer votes 
for the borough, and not for the county.’ The proposal was of course 
rejected ; but the speech in which it was advocated contains a store of 
valuable hints as to the principal defects in the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and fully deserves consideration by future reformers.” 
These suggestions from so young a man show great depth of 
political judgment, and there seems to us to be nothing in his 
poems which deserves half so much respect as these imperfeet 
traces of practical sagacity and sound political philosophy. The 
only piece betraying a vestige of real power is the somewhat 
grim conception called “The Red Fisherman,” which succeeds 
in producing something at least of the intended effect, but even 
this is, in the main, grotesque fancy, not real power. Praed knew 
himself better than his friends knew him when he wrote toa 
friend that he had acquired “a strong and enduring ambition,” 
in place of the pleasure in “ temporary notoriety ” which hiscollege 
friends would alone remember inv him. With all the sweetues 
and tenderness of temperament which gave him a keen enjoyment 
for poetry, ali his real creative power seems to have been, 
practical, and we cannot but lament the more deeply on that 
account the early death which cut him off from the service of his 
country. He would have been no narrow Conservative,—a man 
far too wise and thoughtful to plead for mere sullen resistance, 
far too clear-headed also to follow Mr. Disraeli’s flighty and erratie 
orbit. It is such men the Conservatives need. And we cannot 
but lament that Mr. Coleridge has not given us a fuller account 
of his short political career. It would have been worth many 
hundred pages of these album-stanzas and indifferent puus. 





THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS.* 

Tue Archbishop of York in his recent able address to the Social 
Science Association has taken up rather prematurely the ground 
that the University local examinations, which were in the case 
of Cambridge extended partially last year to girls, ave not suitable 
or desirable tests of their education,—exactly the opposite prac 
tical result, though not apparently on very opposite grounds to 
those advocated by Dr. Hodgson in the clever lecture before us 
“4 great mistake would be made,” said the Archbishop, after 
deprecating the extension of these University local examinations 





And that I clasp around my heart, 
Her sweet still voice, and soft caresses ! 


* Not in the waking thought by day, 
Not in the sightless dream by night, 
Do the mild tones and glances play, 
Of her who was my cradle’s light! 
But in some twilight of calm weather 
She glides, by fancy dimly wrought, 
A glittering cloud, a darkling beam, 
With all the quiet of a thought 
2 t=] ’ 
And all the passion of a dream, 
Linked in a golden spell together.” 


to girls, “if without any atlempt at an independent treatment of 
female education we catch at some ex'sting scheme of examina 
tion for boys and assume that it will suit both purposes” 
Tiere is so much trath in this view, and so much truth 
that we ourselves have uniformly recognized—for we have 
always objected to setting up the same stundard as the ead 
of a woman’s general education as of a man'’s—that it is im 
portant to point out where the difference lies between identi- 





eee? 
ss Lecture on the Education of Girls Considered in Connection with the Universit 
Local Examinations. By W.B. Hodgson, LL.D. London: Ewily Faithfull. 
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—tirely the aims of general education for women and | 
4 extending at least the first or preliminary local exami- 

«4 of the Universities to girls as well as lads,—though it | 
_ be well, we think, to raise the maximum age for girls, at 
we for the present, a year or two above that prescribed for 
a The difference seems to us to lie here, that the foundations 
 cagel education should be uniform for both boys and girls ; 
a that the subjects on which the maturer faculties of the mind 
pea exercised and drawn out must in all probability be different 
for average Women and average men. Dr. Hodgson, with whose 
eneral View we are disposed to agree less than with that of the 
Archbishop of York, opposes all difference of aim in the standard 
of general education for the two sexes, remarking that there are 
gider differences between men and men than between average 


pen, an 


owen and average men :— 
«We are indeed often told that woman is more impulsive, more | 
itive, more impressionable, more observant, more intuitive, more 
ative, more sympathetic than man ;—but less logical, less 
reflective, less independent, less careful of consequences, less energetic, 
jess persevering, less self-poised than man, and much to the like effect. 
The existence of such differences I am not at all concerned to deny ; I 
perely deny their relevancy. We find some men more impulsiy e and 
Jess reflective than other men ; some men less cautious or more ima- 
native than other men; but I am not aware that this fact has ever 
pen viewed as a reason why either should be excluded from the general 
culture granted to tho other Nay more, do we not all of us know 
omen less impulsive and more thoughtful than some men; more 
ssposed and better able to anticipate results, and at the beginning to | , 
emsider the likely end? On the other hand, are there not men more 
tremulously sensitive, swifter in hatred or in love, less prone to reason- 
ing, and more to imagining, than most women are? In all such cases 
what becomes of the principle, if we may dignify with that name a 
sague notion which eludes strict definition? Differences between men 
and men, as great and probably as frequent, as those between men and 
women, we practically quite ignore. Why ought we, then, to insist 
on applying to the whole female sex, and to it only, an exclusive test, 
which is equally applicable to many men, and which te many women is 
not applicable at all?” 
And further on he even appears to withdraw from his own 
opinion tat men’s and women’s general education should be the 
same in order to advocate, or at least incline towards advocating, 
ageneral education for men directed towards inspiring feminine 
delicacy and tact, and a general education for women directed 


towards inspiring masculine strength aud concentrativeness. 


sens 


jmagin 


‘Perhaps the training which seems most congenial with each nature is 
that which should be most diligently employed upon the other; for 


with the sterner constitution, in order to preserve it from weakness ; 
and for the sterner nature, more of that cultivation which is generally 
appropriated to the gentle, in order to endow it with more kindliness 
and preserve it from hardness and coarseness.’—Here is a principle of 
vast importance in the training of either sex, in regard to general 
education, as distinguished from professional instruction.” t 

We confess we have never been able to agree with this—which 
may be called the ascetic view of general education. Ulalf the 
use of education consists in giving those who are submitted to it | ‘ 
areal sense of inward power and growing faculty. And though 
for this purpose it may be quite essential in the earliest stages of | t 
teaching to rectify the most conspicuous natural weaknesses,— | t 
uo system will ever prosper or ought to prosper which develops | i 
this idea too far, and attempts to browbeat nature, as it were, into | - 
devoting the closest attention to that for which there is the least | I 
sense of capacity, and comparatively neglecting studies for which 
the mind feels a positive fascination. 
tocapacity is even a worse blunder in education than the oppos | « 
site of cultivating only that side of the intellect which is stroag, | 1 
and neglecting that whichis weak. Tie formerinspiresa wholesome ly 
confidence, the latter a wholesome diflidence ; and if either of the | i 





difidence, though that, too, isessential. For to construct an edu- | t 
cation which does not after all “draw out” the mind, but only | « 
gives it a clearer chart of its imbecilitics, sins not only against | } 


| 
| 

the original meaning of the term, but is a less beneficent pro- |< 
! 


danger, too, in the education of girls, in keeping the mass of them I 
too cl sely to subjects which they are hopeless of ever master- | | 
mg. They are much more easily driven into intellectual doe- 
spondency than boys, and have less resource outside their lessons 
if they are. It is, if anything, more essential that in most} 4 
subjects they should feel conscious of pleasant and firm |i 
Progress, and in some of even rapid progress, than that they |! 
should also learn clearly the magnitude of their own iguor- | t 
aice. There is a process adopted by skilful gardeners for | s 
securing good hyacinth blossoms which presents a true | 

analogy 








same as that applied to boys. 


into consideration. 


brilliant form ? 
his perfect impersonation of a great popular characteristic which 
is winning for these papers a permanent place in the literature 
of both hemispheres. That characteristic seems to be what we may 
call an india-rubber sort of temper and understanding, which 
stretches and contracts in the most easy an] familiar way to the 
dimensions of the immediate occasion, now seeming «3 limp 
“Iam much disposed to think with a writer already quoted, that! yg indolent pleasure itself, now as tight a fit as the most 
economical moral engineering would require; indeed the lan- 
the one, that mental discipline which may seem to have most aflinity | 8 
what it has to express, bending and stretching into the most 
expressive ani grotesque colloquialisins till it invents some funny 
earthen vessel for the most costly treasure, and relieves all 
phenomeua, earthly if not heavenly, of the stiffness of any state 


To cultivate in inverse ratio | tion! 


two must be overlooked in education we should say let it be the | Yankee humour. 


cess in itself than that which mukes a child too self-confident by | ¢ 
teaching it its strength without its weakness. There is especial | e 


| shift expedient. 
| ingenuity of thought and language which constitutes the popular 


to the best mode of educating children of either | Edition. Loudon: Trabuer 


sex. They put them in the dark for about a fortnight that 
the bulb may strike its roots deep downwards, before it strikes 
upward towards the light. So the earlier part of a general 
education should no doubt be employed not in developing the 
most marke! capacities, not in drawing out the mind in the 
direction of its most easy and pleasant growth, but in help- 
ing it to strike root downwards in the reverse direction to 
that in which it is most natural for it to grow. But the 
root once formed, the minds of both boys and girls should 
be allowed to strike upwards by their own natural at- 
tractious for the light of knowledge. And if this were so, 
we have no doubt that the curriculum for average girls would 
be, and ought to be different from that for average boys. There 
is no doubt a general, though by no means a universal, difference 
in the character of their tastes and capacities, and this difference 
ought to be carefully examined into and consulted by those who 
form the future curriculum,—correspondiog to the University 
curriculam,—for women. 

Suil this is no reason why, at least for the preliminary ex- 
amination, the test applied to girls’ education should not be the 
There ought to be some common 
root formed, before any difference of tendency and taste is tuken 
And the earlier examination of the Uni- 
versity Local Examiners seems to define very well tie point up 


to which at least this common method should be pursued. 


Chough we cannot therefore take part absolutely either with the 


Archbishop of York or with the clever lecture of Dr. Hodgson, we 
believe that both have contributed something of importance to 
the true theory of girls’ education. 





THE NEW BIGLOW PAPERS.* 
Wuar is the essence of that uuique American humour of which 
Mr. Lowell’s Biglhw Papers present us with the highest and most 
It is not merely individual genius in him, but 


suage itself adapts itself in the same way to the exigencies of 


‘ostume. A correspondent from General Sherman's army in 


Georgia wrote the other day—three weeks or more before the 
i taking of Atlanta—that if Hood gave them any more trouble 


ill Sherman would have to do would be to serve out three 


weeks’ rations to the greater part of his army, and play the old 


rick of taking a southern circuit and breaking Hood's communica- 
ions with Macon ;—epitomizing his criticism on Sherman's flank- 
ng policy thus :—‘* Old Pothook is bound to win.” Imagine an 
Austrian talking of Radetziy, or an [talian of Garibaldi, or a 
"renehman of Napoleon, or an Englishman of Wellington as ** Old 


Pothook,” and that, too, out of tie fulness of his heart’s admira- 


Yet what could more graphically and more humorously 
lescribe the actual manm@avre by which Sherman time after time 
1as doubled on his foe, and obliged him to retreat from po.itions 
vhich could never have been stormed? It is military criticism 
n vankeens, and on ‘that aecouut has all the essence in it of 
Indeed it is the tendency of American ingenuity 
o deal with every difficulty both of thought and action in detail, 
ind without needless or needful reference back to general princi- 
sles. Hence what we notice as the political dimpness and love 
fcomprom'se inherent in the Yankee mind and constitution. 
Sompromise is a make-shift,—an extemporized costume for an 
mergency,—-and, while it will do, the Yankee hates the apparet 
yedantry of looking out for so nething better aud more lasting, and 
1as no sense of shame in the want of keeping in an empirical make- 
But it is not only this familiar makeshift 


American humour. The sam» ingenuity which invents a familiar 
llustration or expression perceives exactly what ex ggeration will 
nakeit most absurd. The story in the newspapers the other day 
hat a Yankee farmer had devised so exceedingly terrific a form of 
carecrow as to alarm an old crow into bringing back a large quan- 





* The Biglow Papers. Second Series. By James Russell Lovell, Authorized 
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tity of grain that he had previously taken away, is a good illustra- 
tion of this,—representing fear as working the only way it could 
never work upon a crow—reacting on the crow’s conscience. Or 
take one of Mr. Lowell’s own happiest hits levelled against the 


Confederate Government :— 


“ But Jeff he hit upon a way o’ helpin’ on us forrard 
By bein’ unannermous,—a trick you ain't quite up to Norrard. 
A baldin hain't no more’f a chance with them new apple-corers 
Than folks’s oppersition views agaiust the Ring-tail Roarers ; 
They'll take ‘em out on him ’bout east,—one canter on a rail 
Makes a man feel unannermous ez Jonah in the whale.” 


This exemplification of unanimity combines the most familiar 
and telling illustration with the most humorous stretch of the 
meaning of the word to cover precisely what it was meant to 
exclude ;—a happier specimen of American humour it would be 
impossible to find. Or take this Southern criticism on Jacob's 
transaction with Esau by Birdofredum Sawin, and _ notice 
especially the retail sort of phraseology in which it is recast :— 

“Our system would ha’ caird us thru in any Bible cent’ry, 

’Fore this onscripterl plan come up 0’ books by double entry; 

Woe go the patriarkle here out o’ all sight an’ hearin’, 

For Jacob warn't a circumstance to Jeff at financierin’; 

He never'd thought o’ borryin’ from Esau like all nater 

An’ then cornfiscatin’ all debts to sech a small pertater ; 

There’s p'litickle econ’my, now, combined ‘ith morril beauty, 

Thet saycrifices privit eends (your in’my’s, tu) to dooty! 

Wy, Jetf'd ha’ gin him five an’ won his eye-teeth ‘fore he knowed it, 

An’, stid o’ wastin’ pottage, he’d ha’ eat it up an’ owed it.” 

But these and most other specimens of Mr. Lowell’s wonderful 
humour are really much more than the expression of a unique 
popular characteristic. They show, too, a large mixture of a kind 
of individual genius which is just the one thing wanted to bring 
out the flavour of the popular humour with a piquancy that only 
other qualities could give it. Mr. Lowell is a poet as well as a 
humourist. He has a very deep sense of the beauty which lies 
beneath the grotesque earthly familiarity he paints so well; 
of the truth which outlasts all ingenious compromises; of the 
immutable law which conditions the American flexibility ; of the 
depths of divine purpose which overrule the sharp turns and 
doubles of Yankee ingenuity ;—and with these deeper thoughts 
and feelings agitating his mind he is able to give the requisite 
foil to the humorous picture, and so to sharpen the satire a 
hundredfold by indicating the fixed point of his thought’s 
departure, as well as tracing with pliant hand the oddity and 
facility of the familiar empirical life around. For example, take 
the following exquisite sketch of the late spring of New England. 
Iu it we find the spry, familiar, unlovely Yankee ‘cuteness boldly 
contrasted with as lavish a s:nse of beauty and music as 
Tennyson himself could show :— 


*T, country-born an’ bred’ know where to find 
Some blooms thet make the season suit the mind, 
An’ seem to meich the doubtin’ bluebird’s notes,— 
Half-vent’rin’ liverworts in furry coats, 
Bloodroots, whose rolled-up leaves ef you oncurl, 
Each on'em's cradle to a baby-pearl,— 

sut these are jes’ Spring’s pickets ; sure ez sin, 
The rebble frosts ‘ll try to drive ’em in; 

For half our May’s so awfully like May n't, 

’T would rile a Shaker or an evrige saint ; 
Though I own up I like our back’ard springs 
Thet kind o’ haggle with their greens an’ things, 
An’ when you ‘most give up, without more words 
Toss the fields full 0’ blossoms, leaves, an’ birds : 
Thet's Northun natur’, slow an’ apt to doubt, 
But when it doos git stirred, ther’ ’s no gin-out! 
Fust come the blackbirds clatt’rin’ in tall trees, 
An’ settlin’ things in windy Congresses,— 
Queer politicians, though, for I'll be skinned 
Ef all on ‘em don’t head aginst the wind. 
*Fore long the trees begin to show beli8f,— 
The maple crimsons to a coral reef, 
Then saffern swarms swing off from all the willers, 
So plump they look like yaller caterpillars, 

Then gray hossches'nuts leetle hands unfold, 
Softer’n a baby’s be at three days old: 
This is the robin’s almanick ; he knows 
Thet arter this ther’ 's enly blossom-snows; 
So, choosin’ out a handy crotch an’ spouse, 

He goes to plast’rin’ his adobe house. 

Then seems to come a hiteh,— things lag behind, 
Till some fine mornin’ Spring makes up her mind, 
An’ ez, when snow-swelled rivers cresh their dams 
Heaped-up with ice thet dovetails in an’ jams, 

A leak comes spirtin’ thru some pin-hole cleft, 
Grows stronger, fercer, tears out right an’ left, 
Then all the waters bow themselves an’ come, 
Suddin, in one gret slope o’ shedderin’ foam, 

Jes’ so our Spring gits everythin’ in tune, 

* gives one leap from April into June: 

Then all comes crowdin’ in; afore you think, 

The oak-buds mist the side-hill woods with pink, 

The catbird in the laylock-bush is loud, 











In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird clings 

An’ fer the summer vy’ge his hammock slings, 

All down the loose-walled lanes in archin’ bowers 
The barb'ry droops its strings o’ golden flowers 
Whose shrinkin’ hearts the school-gals love to t 
With pins,—they ‘Il worry yourn so, boys, bimeby ! 
But I don’t love your cat’logue style, — do you?— . 
ez ef to sell all Natur’ by vendoo; 

One word with blood in ’t's twice ez good ez two: 
*’Nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poct o’ the year, : 
Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is here; 
Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms he swings, 

Or climbs against the breeze with quiverin’ wings 
Or, givin’ way to ’t in a mock despair, : 
Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru the air,” 


And it is this running contrast between the under and y or 
note which really renders even the political satire 80 de 
lightful. Through all Mr. Birdofredum Sawin’s or the Honoy. 
able Preserved Doe’s lucubrations there runs a deep under 
current of scorn for the wriggling compromise-politics the 
sis ‘ ° J » Uf 
humorous flexibility and ingenuity of which Mr. Lowel] stil] 
sketches with so happy a sympathy and skill. And even when 
Ilosea Biglow speaks out Mr. Lowell's own Principles, bg 
manages to preserve the artistic effect by giving him all the 
extreme familiarity of dialect and illustration which Suggests the 
india-rubber elasticity of Jonathan’s mind, even when it jg used 
to express the everlasting truth which he is eager to serve. It 
is scarcely possible quite to prostrate oneself before principles 
put forward in this style—and yet they do not cut at all} 
deeply for that :— 
“ An’ why should we kick up a muss 
About the Pres’dunt’s proclamation ? 
It ain’t a-goin’ to lib’rate us, 
Ef we don’t like emancipation : 
The right to be a cussed fool 
Is safe from all devices human, 
It’s common (ez a ginr’l rule) 
To every critter born o’ woman. 
“So We're all right, an’ I, fer one, 
Don’t think our cause ‘Il loose in vally 
By rammin’ Scriptur’ in our gun, 
An’ gittin’ Natur’ fer an ally: 
Thank God, say I, fer even a plan 
To lift one human bein’s level, 
Give one more chance to make a man, 
Or, anyhow, to spile a devil!” 


C33, 


In general the Yankee genius always gives us a sense of want. 
ing back-bone, of being too limp and dexterous to be masculine, 
But in Mr. Lowell the uprightness and the flexibility, the 
solidity and the nimbleness, the veracity and the ingenuity, the 
dignity in essence and the familiarity in form, are equally com- 
bined, and in none of his works are the union and thie contrast 
more remarkable than iu the newest of these Biglow Papers. 





TICKNOR’S LIFE OF PRESCOTT.* 

Erectricity and steam have gone farther than we think towards 
taking from a strong sarcasm its sting. “ Your fathers killed 
the prophets and ye build their sepulchres ” may be as true ia 
the nineteenth as in the first century of all prophetic genius, 
for men rarely appreciate those who sve farther than themselves; 
but the elements which have succeeded in uniting the ends of 
the earth together, have lifted the veil which scarcely a century 
ago consigned our best philosophers, historians, and poets, to 
hopeless obscurity in their life-time, and to a worship fiom 
which all personal feeling was absent when in after years, by the 
cold light of their works, we discovered a prophet had been 
amongst us and we knew it not. For good or for evil the day of 
hidden literary greatness has passed from us. The word i 
which he lived knew little about Shakespeare, while now mea 
almost blush not to have shaken hands with Tennyson. A maa 
has but t» write a readable book and ten thousand home 
are open to him, and he has a place at every table, and if be 
be a man with talents not too far above ordinary met, 
every incident of his domestic history will be sought for a 
if his genius were really affected (as for aught we know it may 
be) by his taste for tobacco or his abstemiousness at table. Mr. 
Ticknor has felt that this sort of minute interest in literary we 
is natural and justifiable, and in this life of his friend the Amet 
ean historian he has drawn his portrait with a loving hand ands 
pre-Raphaelite minuteness which is seldom or never tedious. — 
Prescott’s boyhood was a happy one. Accustomed to the induk 
geuce which is favourable to honesty but seldom stimulates 1 
industry, he passed at the age of seven from the teaching % 4 
Miss Mehitable Higginson (familiarity with whose name ought 
early to have killed his keen sense of the ludicrous) to the cat 





* Life of William Hickling Prescott. By George Ticknor, Boston: Tickna an¢ 
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napp, who long after remembered him as a bright 

boy, who loved play better than work. Under his teach- 
ay he remained till he was twelve, enjoying at the same time 
" freedom of his father’s house, which Mr. Ticknor tells us 
» regulated with almost patriarchal simplicity, and apparently 
veaately patriarchal h ospitality. It is worth noting that Prescott 


. after life always expressed himself thankful that he had not 


si brought up in a luxurious home. The lad’s predilection for 


wading had no connection with any love of severe study,—he 
wuld work, and under sullicient pressure would do his fair share ; 
but his ambition at that time never went beyond the desire to 
ass with tolerable credit his examination previous to his admis- 
sin to the Sophomore Class in Harvard College. In a charac- 
teristic letter he announces his success to his fathor:— 


“To THE Hon, WILLIAM Prescott. 
“Boston, August 23, 1811. 

«Dear FaTHER,—I now write youa few lines to inform you of my fato. 
Yesterday at eight o’clock I was ordered to the President's, and there, 
jagether with a Carolinian, Middleton, was examined for Sophomore. 
When we were first ushered into their presence they looked like so 
pany judges of the Inquisition. We were ordered down into the parlour, 
gimost frightened out of our wits, to be examined by each separately ; 
bat we soon found them quite a pleasant sort of chaps. The President 
gat us down a good dish of pears, and treated us very much like 
gentlemen. It was not ended in the morning; but we returned in the 
sfternoon, When Professor Ware examined us in ‘Grotius de V eritate.’ We 
fund him very good-natured, for I happened to ask him a question in 
theology which made him laugh so that he was obliged to cover his 
fgee with his hands. At half-past three our fate was decided, and we 
were declared ‘Sophomores of Harvard University..—As you would 
ike to know how I appeared, I will give you the conversation, verbatim, 
sith Mr. Frisbie, when I went to see him after the examination. I 
wked him, ‘Did I appear well in my examination ?’—Answer : 
Question :—‘ Did I appear very well, Sir ?’—Answer: Why are you so 
ticular, young man ? 
_I feel to-day twenty pounds lighter than [ did yesterday. I sha 
dine at Mr. Gardiner’s. Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner both say that on me 
depends William’s going to college or not. If I behave well, he will go; 
if not, that he certainly shall not go. Mr. W. P. Mason has asked mo | 
to dine with him on Commencement Day, as he gives a dinner. I | 
believe I shall go. 
slong story, and write it badly, rather than a short one written well, I 
have been to see Mr. H——this morning ;—no news. Remember me 
ty your fellow-travellers, C., & M., &c., &e. Love to mother, whose 
afectionate son I remain.—Wa. HicKLInGc PrREsoorr.” 


of Master K 


At this time he seems to have had the absurd habit, common 
to well-disposed boys, of forming general resolutions for the regu- 
lation of his time,—determining to give only so much to balls, 
theatrical entertainments, &c. In reference to this Mr. Ticknor 
observes, With a good deal of quiet humour, “ What was most 
observable in this sort of account which he kept with himself 
was that the errors were all on one side. Casual temptations 


‘Yes.’ | 


Yes, you did yourself a great deal of credit.’ 


As I had but little time, I thought it best to tell | 


Prescott returned to college with different views and purposes 
in life from those which had influenced him before the accident, 
and from this date we find him determined to attain a higher 

| tank as a scholar than he had before cared to attempt. Indeed from 
| this time it is curious to note the perpetual struggle he carried 
) on between meutul activity and a dislike to the physical effort 
| involved in composition. Always imbibing knowledge, often 
in deep draughts, he yet perpetually accuses himself of in- 
dolence, because for months at a time after severe research he felt 
epee to commit the results to writing. Probably becanse 
| his productive literary faculty was never quite equal to his learning, 
hove suffered from a sort of mental indigestion which required 
those months of comparative idleness. Anyhow Mr. Ticknor’s 
repeated record of this struggle is the only really tedious part 
of his book, yet his picture would probably have been far less 
life-like without it. Mathematics Prescott never mastered. Not- 
| withstanding the vastness of his literary labours, and the 
| pationce with which he surmounted difficulties which would 
have daunted almost any other man, there can be no doubt that 
| he disliked work from which his mind drew no direct lessons. 
| His intellect in this respect was almosta feminine one. He 
| loved the didactic part of history more than its inductive part 
An attack of acute rheumatism in his one remaining eye 
| destroyed for ever in a great measure its power, and was the 
| cause of his renouncing the bar and giving himself exclusively 
to literary pursuits. He had mastered the languages and in a 
| great measure the literature of Italy and France, and had 
thoughts of acquiring German, when a mere accident, on which 
| his biographer evidently dwells with pleasure, turned his mind 
into the path he trod so successfully till his death. Mr. Ticknor, 
himself a Spanish student of no mean order, to relieve the tedium 


| of a time when Prescott’s eye was peculiarly painful, read to him 


the lectures on Spanish history which he had been then delivering 
in Harvard College. Prescott’s resolution was at once formed to 
abandon German, and give himself up to the study of Spanish. 
From the time he entered upon this course he never swerved 
from it, the study became to him a second nature, he seems to 
have been never so absolutely happy as when after diving in 
some hardly won and precious manuscript new light dawned on 
the subject to which he had devoted himself. 

After more than thirty years of almostincessantresearch and more 
than common success, when “Ferdinand and Isabella” had become 
household friends, and ** Mexico and Peru” were in everybody's 
hands, his overtasked energies needed change more complete 
than his annual visits to his country house afforded, and he came 





easily led him at this time of life to break through the severer restric- 
tions of his rule, but it was a matter of high conscience with him 
never to curtail the full quantity of indulgences. He would be | 
much he might | 


very sure not to run one minute over, however 
‘sometimes fall short of the full time for learning a pariicular 
lesson, which he used to con over with his watch before him 
lest by any misadveuture he should cheat himself into too much 
study.” Few perhaps who knew him at that time would have ven- 
tured to prophesy that the frolic-loving, pleasure-seeking under- 
graduate wasdestined to take the lead among the many names which 
have reseued America from the charge of intellectual barrenness. 
Acrust of bread thrown aimlessly by a thoughtless hand changed | 
the current of his life. The bread strack Prescoti’s open eye with | 
considerable foree, and in an instant the sight was gone for ever. 

“Tt was a case of obscure and deep paralysis of the retina, and as | 
such was beyond the reach of hoaling art from the moment the | 
Mr. Ticknor records a ciremmstance in con- | 
nection with this blow which gives us so deep an insight into | 


blow was given.” 


Prescott's nature that we cannot refrain from quoting it:— 





ne circumstance, however, in relation to the calamity that thus 
im in the freshness of his youth, should not be overlooked, | 
at this early period, the development of strong | 
such as marked his subsequent life. 1 refer to 
mentioned the name of the young man who had | 
an irreparable injury, and that he never men- | 
h could have given pain either to him or to those 
d, he so often spoke to me of the whole affair as 
4 mere chanee-medley, for which nobody could be to blame, and of 
tle could be distinctly known, that, for a time, I supposed he 
ignorant, and preferred to remain ignorant, from whose | 
fatal blow had come. But it was not IIo always knew 

and, years afterwards, when the burden of the injury he 
lwas much heavier on his thoughts than it had been at 
ast, and when an opportunity occurred to do an important kindness to 
fe undappy person who had inflicted it, he did it promptly and cor- 
y. It was a Christian act,—the more truly Christian because, 
he bl rtainly given by accident, he who inflicted it 


1 
lows, even 
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the biow Was ce 


5: pressed any sympathy with the terrible suffering he had occa- 
ned. At least » sufferer, to whom, if to anybody, he should have 
“Spressed it, never knew that he regretted what he had done.” 





| of the old house and lighted up the whole landscape.” 


to England in the spring of 1850, to find himself, as lis biographer 
truly says, “the lion of the season,” and the welcome guest in 
the homes of the highest English society. His opinion of us 
as a nationis worth reading with care in its entirety, but we 
have only room for two short quotations :— 

“On the whole, what I have seen raises my preconceived estimate of 
the English character. It is full of generous, true, and manly qualities ; 
and I doubt if there ever was so high a standard of morality in an 
aristocracy which has such means for eclf-indulgence at its command, 
and which oceupies a position that secures it so much deference. In 
general, they do not seem toabuse their great advantages. The respect 
for religion—at least for the forms of it —is universal, and there are 


| few, I imagine, of the great proprietors who are not more or less occu- 


+ 
. 


pied with improving their estates, and with provi ling for the comfor 
of their tenantry, while many take a leading part in the great political 
movements of the time. There never was an aristocracy which 
combined so much practical knowledge and industry with the advan- 
tages of exalted rank.” 

* There are other defects which are visible even in his most favoured 
circumstances. Such is his [the Englishman's] bigotry, surpassing every- 
thing, in a quiet passive form, that has been witnessed since the more 
active bigotry of the times of tie Spanish Philips. Such, too, is the exclu- 
sive, limited range of his knowledge and conceptions of all political and 
social topics and relations. The Englishman, the cultivated Englishman, 
has no standard of excellence borrowed from mankind, His speculation 





never travels beyond his own little—great-/itt/e—island. That is the world 
to him. True, he travels, shoots lions among the Hottentots, chases the 
grizzly bear over the Rocky Mountains, kills elephants in India and 
salmon on the coast of Labrador, comes home, and very likely makes a 





to be enlarged by all 








book. But the scope of his ideas does not seem 
this. The body travels, not the mind. And, however he n ibuse 
his own land, he returns home as hearty a John Bull, with all his 





prejudices and national tastes as rooted as before. 
He returned to America intent on writing in earnest his * Life 
of Philip L1.,” for which up to this time he had merely an issed 
Ile lived to finish all that was iuder- 

taking, and then his work was done. Always subject to frightful 
mmatisin, his health gave way, aad he was obliged to 


materials. essential to this 


attacks of vl 
give up the pleasant visits to bis country home at Pepperell, to 
leave it, says Mr. ‘licknor, somewhat sentimentally “ with all the 
tender associations which rested on it, which ¢apestried the scenes 
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' . . oe Pee. 
in the autumn of ’58, a few months later he died suddenly; and | an outlined history of the monareliy of Dahome, and a descrip. 
apparently without suffering. Mr. Ticknor has executed no part tion of the nature aud organization of the force known aS the 
of his task better than these concluding pages. Ue feels too Amazons. Captain Burton volunteered as far back 43 136] to 
acutely to be other than brief, but his graphic pen carries us on | Visit Agboine, the capital of Dahome, and in 1863 Lord Russel 





with him into the chamber of the dead. | wrote to inform him that he had been selected fora mission to the 

Prescott often said he would write of no hero who had not | King Gelcle in order to confirm the good impression Produced, 
been ut least two hundred years under ground, and perhaps it is | or supposed to have been produced, by Commodore Wilmots 
not altogether easy to assign an author his proper niche till time embassy hen the preceding year, and to urge upon the King the 
shall have separated the man from his work ; but in Prescott’s | advisability of his seeking to encourage some kind of lawfy 
case the separation can never take place, owing partly to his | commerce from which to derive revenue to supyly that former 
mental constitution, partly to the peculiar difficulties occasioned | obtained from the slave-trade, and to make provision for the 
by his deficient eyesight, which compelled him so thoroughly to | settlement of English merchants at Whydah in his dominions, 
digest his own composition before committing it to paper, that | Pr. seuts of the kind dear to the African regal mind were lavishly 
when at last it found its way there it was far more essentially | promised, but the great object of Dahoman ambition—an English 
part of himself than the writings of most other men. He as it} coach and horses—was cautiously | reserved by Lord Russell, 
were transmitted his innermost nature,—not perhaps intrinsically | “if our fature relations with the King should be of a nature ty 








a very strong though a fine one,—to his books. Not, however, 
that there was the faintest trace of self-assertion in the man,—his 
innate love of learning and the fulness of his knowledge would 
at least have saved him from a vice not uncommon to his 
countrymen, but which, though often put to the account of con- 
ceit, is far more often the thin covering under which iguorant 
men try to hide their mental nakedness, Perhaps in a day when 
with a humility which has almost degenerated into a cant, our 
greatest historians do not presume to draw inferences, but leave 
facts in a sort of kaleidoscopic view, to commend themselves as 
they may to their various readers, Prescott may, and with some 
reason, be accused of speaking too often from the chair, and 
never letting his characters stand at the bar of other judgment 
than his own. For an historian perhaps his wish to ‘improve 
the occasion” is excessive. But he was at least one of the most 
patient and careful of chroniclers. He massed together in one 
work alone (* Ferdinand and Isabella”) the facts collected in many 
thousand notes from every available source, in a period of study 
extending over ten years; equal patience and if possible even 
greater research were brought to bear ou his later works. With 
regard to tlis life, let us say finally that it is no small merit 
to his biographer that in a narrative extending over nearly 
five hundred pages unvaried by any remarkable incidents but 
those of a purely literary career, an almost impatient interest 
should be sustained to the end. 





CAPTAIN BURTON’S MISSION TO DAHOME.* 
TuEsE two volumes contain Captain Burton’s narrative of his 
mission to Dahome in 1863, and his accounts of Dahoman 


history, religion, constitution, and institutions in general, the | 


Amazon army and the grand * customs” included, ending witha 
description of the last repulse of the Dahoman forces from before 
the walls of Abeokuta. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Captain Burton found in his mission to the far-famed King of 
Dahome a task for which his African experience well qualified 
him, as well as a subject well calculated for enabling him again 
to ventilate his peculiar views on various African subjects. His 
readeis have long since learnt to pass over with equanimity his 
slashing attacks on every ordinarily accepted European opinion, 


warrant such a proceeding.” Captain Burton lost no time in 
leaving Fernando Po, but not without commenting on the 
stvange fact that while England, with so deep a stake in the 
matter, has never established one single sanitarium on the Weg 
Coast, the Spanish colony of Fernando Po, dating only from 
1859, has already founded a station on the heights, 400 metres 
above the sea, and the result is that yellow fever as an epidemie 
has been almost extinguished. For sixteen years the establish. 
ment of asanitarium at Camarcons, on a site far superior to 

in Fernando Po, has been unremittingly advocated by both 
medical and military officers, and yet nothing whatever has beep 
done. Captain Burton thinks with the French-in the Crimes 
that Jean Boule has shattered his nerves with too much tea, and 
quotes Dr. Watson to the effect that “disease in England hag 
assumed an asthenic and adynamic type.” We hope with him 
that this “new-born apathy,” this ‘something wrong with 
the popular constitution,” may prove but ‘ temporary.” Jy 
December last Captain Burton landed at Whydah, formerly ep 
independent State, but overthrown by the Dahomans, and now 
“the Liverpool of Dahome.” ‘The population is perhaps 15,00 
or so, though the wildest estimates are current. There is 4 
Catholic mission which reckons about 600 converts, and in con- 
trast to many establishments of the same creed is remarkable for 
its refusal 1o enter into a compromise with native superstitions 
and idolatry. ‘Twice the ‘Vicariat Apostolique” has bem 
seriously threatened by the heathenry, once for daring to ex- 
tinguish a fire caused by the lightning-god, and once for ejecting 
a sacred snake from their premises. The population of Whydah 
has of course enormously decreased since the palmy days of the 








such as belief in Christianity, popular prejudice against poly- 
gamy, or dislike of negro slavery. In these volumes he perhaps 
carries his love of universal contradiction even farther than | 
usual. There is not a single point connected with the history, reli- 
gion, constitution, or population of Dahome on which his anxiety 
to prove somebody else wrong does not manifesily exceed his 
desire to show that he himself is right. If tho unfortunate 
traveller of pre-Burtonian days, who has made a rash assertion 
as to distance or the size of towns, happens to be a missionary, or, 
as Captain Burton prefers, a “missioner,” s0 much the better. If 
he has ever rashly asserted that the slave-trade was objection- 
able or polygamy to be discouraged, better still. Captain Burton 
makes an example of him, and induces one to regard the offender 
as a sort of would-be Munchausen without imagination. We 
have not the least doubt that Captain Burton is, on the whole, 
faithfully correct throughout his two bulky volumes of description; 
but his incessant digressions for the sake of seizing some luckless 
missioner” or philanthropist, and shaking him well, are scarcely 
worthy of one who has enjoyed infinitely superior advantages 
and opportunities for studying his subject than any previous 
traveller. Eliminating, however, eccentricities, proclivities, and 
general “ contradictiousness,”—to use one of Captain Burton's | 
own words,—we find a minute account of the mysterious “ cus- | 
toms ” so long the subject of all kinds of exaggeration and fable, 








*A Mission to Gelele, King of Dahome. By Richard F. Burton. Two vols. 
London: Tinsley Brothers. | 


slave-trade. M. Martinez, a caboceer, or deputy-lieutenant of 
Dahome, and entitled to the chair, umbrella, and other insignia of 
that office, lately died of a fit of passion, and is a loss to the 
slaving interest. The highest foreign dignitary in Whydah is 
still the Chacha, Francisco de Souza, one of the fawily 
of a hundred children left by the first Chacha, or Minister 
of external trade, the Brazilian adventurer, Francisco de 
Souza. ‘The old man became very wealthy through his right 
of levying heavy dues, and was the second official in Whydah— 
all his sons ranking as “ Hijos de Whydah.” ‘The power of the 
present Chacha is much diminished, though the family retain 
much influence over the King. The real authority in Whydab 
rests more with the Yevo-gan—a Viceroy, a potentate of great 
weight in Whydah, though always liable to disgrace and recall 
to the capital, perhaps death. But the glory of Whydah is gone, 
the half-caste De Souza family and the other millionaire slave- 
traders are impoverished or ruined, and spoilt by the excitemeut 
of gambling in slaves for any calling of honest industry. Occa- 
sionally the blockade is broken and a cargo clears the harbour, 
which is made the occasion of prolonged feasting and rejoicing. 
Captain Burton made his progress to the King’s country 
quarters at Kana amidst the ordinary routine of African recep- 
tions—incessant dancing, yelling, drum-beating, gin-drinking, 
and present-giving. Every halt or interview in Dahome seems 
made up of these elements, in slightly varying proportions. 
Captain Burton and his companions only escaped the command 
to join in the demoniacal orgies by representing that it was only 
respectful to the King that he should be the first to witness thelr 
dancing. As they approached the Royal residence the interview 
with officials became more and more numerous and more intolef- 
able. The Dahoman seems to have no inventiveness whatever 
His idea of State splendour and pageantry never gets beyond the 
monotonous capering about, firing of guns, and screaming out 
the “strong names” of the King. Every reader of fries 
travel—and especially of Captain Burton’s—knows every detail 
of the normal negro State ceremony. At length the climax w# 
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, and Gelele, the present King of Dakome, was revealed 
pnp. The history of the military empire of 
ad is given by Captain Burton according to 


tp therm jn full pe 
stich he is the he 


Daboman account. 


Foo kingdo™, died, aud divided his territory between his three 
gest gradually absorbed the land of a King 


The youn 
« Danh,” or the “ Snake,” and at last killed him, built a 


ae his corpse, or, in native phrase, “in Dahn’s belly.” 
The word used was Danh-ho-men—the letters in italics being 
gasal OF ynpronounced—and thereupon he changed the name of his 
kingdom to that best rendered in English as Dahome, with the 
weent on the last syllable, as in Ashantee. The new empire 
increased in military strength, and the neighbouring kingdoms 
geresoon overrun. Agriculture, too, seems to have been carried 
og more extensively and profitably than in other negro kingdoms. 
Geuo, who succeeded in 1818, carried the military power of Dahome 
tp its height, but the blow received at Abeokuta was the com- 
mencement of its decline, the population became exhausted by 
gastant wars and slave-hunts, and the repulse at Abeokuta at 
the commencement of this year has, according to Captain 
Barton, finally terminated the warlike greatuess of Dahome. 
Gelele, the present King, is a tremendous negvo of forty or forty- 
jve, more than six feet high, athletic, and with no particularly 
wil expression. Unlike the rest of his family, he is not a very 
drunkard. He is hideously ugly, and marked with small- 
but much lighter in complexion than his father, the great 
Geo; and his mother is supposed by many to have been a mulatto 
fom the French factory at Whydah. He dresses simply, but 
git considerably more taste than the generality of negro 
moarchs, and when Captain Burton was first introduced was 
siting in full costume, covered with “ fetish,” surrounded by his 
vives, and smokinga long pipe. He isregarded with a most intense 
ad personal veneration, applied rather, however, to the despotism 
enbodied in the despot than to his own individuality, as his succes- 
gr, whoever he might be, would meet with the same semi-idolatry 
othe morrow. If he sneezes, all present touch the ground with 
their foreheads ; if he drinks, they bless him aloud. The Court 
consists of all the chief officers, ministers, and fetishers, male and 
female, all of whom, with their respective duties and ranks, are 
described by Captain Burton with the minuteness of a herald 
writing on precedence. Their mode of doing homage is by roll- 
ingover and over in the dust, crawling like snakes, or shufflin:y 
on their knees, and shouting out epithets of adulation or the 
“strong names” of the King, which are often lengthy mottoes 
or proverbs, implying wonderful strength, valour, or greatness. 
Actual obeisance is performed by lying down, kissing the dust, 


’ god continually shovelling it over hair, face, and neck. Nothing 


can exceed the outward despotism of Dahome. Like the Japanese, 
the people ouly regard murder and wounding as unlawful, be- 
cause they are offences against the King through his slave, the 
person killed or injured. But Captain Burton thinks that in 
reality the body of courtiers and ministers, if united, would be 
far more powerful than the King himself, and that he only reigns 
by their co-operation. 

Captain Burton was present at the yearly customs of the King, 
and devotes a large portion of his work to a full description of 
these ceremonials, so long the subject of all kinds of exaggera- 
tim. The theory is that, on the death of a monarch, he must 
be supplied with attendants in the world of spirits, and “grand 
customs” are accordingly held. Every year his shadowy forces 
ae recruited by less extensive customs. Instead, however, of the 
thousands of victims of which popular rumour spoke, it seems, 
secording to Captain Burton, that thirty to eighty is the usual 
number at the yearly customs, and that they consist exclusively 
of criminal Dahomans or captives, aud as quarter is not given 
in African wars it is only the deliberate nature of the massacre 
that gives it its real horror. Similar observances are common 
amongst all African kingdoms, but those of Dahome seem more 
than any other to have excited popular imagination by tales of 
catoes floating in blood and similar sensational inventions. 
Captain Burton gives long accounts of the customs of last year, 
at which he was present—with tho exception of tho ‘ evil 
nights,” when the captives and criminals were actually executed. 
The Amazons, also the subject of so much exaggeration, are 
thoroughly described. There still remains the fact that an 
organized force of women of great ferocity and enormous physique 
forms the bulk of the Dahoman army. ‘The subject is not a 
Pleasant one, but Captain Burton has at least taken more pains 
to be accurate in his account of the nature and characteristics of 
theforce than any other writer. His work is a useful addition to 





About 1620 the King of Allada, a! 


our knowledge of native Africa, more especially as it is far 
from improbable, according to his own expressed belief, that the 

last repulse from Abevokuta will prove the death-blow of Dahome, 
and that before many years the Dahoman power may be entirely 
broken up, and all opportunities lost of studying one of the most 
characteristic and powerful of negro kingdoms. 

It would be really useful to Captain Burion’s readers if either 
he or some authorized interpreter would append to all his works 
a glossary of “ Burtonese.” Putting aside the recognized techni- 
calities of anthropology with which his books, perhaps necessarily, 
abound, we select the following words from many others equally 
astounding in the volumes before us :—“ Asomatous,” “ fight- 
eress,” ‘* devanced,” “ bibacity,” “ melanous,” “ bayonetteeress,” 
“remarkabilia.” We quite agree with Cuptain Burton's argu- 
ment that no one language can supply all desirable shades of 
expression, but what justification can that be for such a barbarism 
as “ fighteress” or such a mere affectation a3 “ melanous ?” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—>——_ 

The Knapsack Guide for Travellers in Italy. (John Murray.)—Of all 
countries Italy is perhaps that for which a knapsack guido is least 
required, if that term is to be taken in an exact sense. It may, how- 
ever, fairly be applied to this volume regarded as one of a series. 
Already that part of Italy which is commonly visited by travellors is 
covered with a network of railways, and the few remaining gaps will 
be filled up in tho course of next year. Henceforth the summer ex- 
eursionist will overrun Italy as ho now overruns France, Belgium, 
Germany, and Switzerland, To this class this guide will be most 
useful. It is portable, and the information respecting modes of com- 
munication has been brought down to the last moment. In the matter 
of railways this is especially the caso. It contains no less than twenty- 
one maps of towns, besides plans of picture-galleries and churches. As 
the editor asks for corrections of errors, we mention that at p. 115 
“Padua” should be “ Pavia,” or elso “somo of the lofty towers which” 
should be “somo lofty towers like those which,” &c. At p. 32 we read 
of a tunnel “ through which a derivation of the Scrivia is carried to 
supply Genoa with water,” and at p. 126 of a mountain pass “ which 
limits with the Italian Tyrol.” Theso exprossions are scarcely English, 
and the accurate style of Mr. Murray's handbooks has always hitherto 
been one of their chief recommendations. The guide is a very oxcellent 
one. 

The Utilization of Minute Life. By Dr. T. L. Phipson, F.C.S. 
London, &c. (Groombridge and Sons.)—Tho object of Dr. Phipson is 
to redeem tho sciences of zoology and botany from the charge of being 
unpractical. To effect this he has taken cortain classes of invertebrata 
and set himself to show how they contribute directly to the welfare of 
mankind. Thus he devotes a chapter to the insects which produce silk, 
another to those which produce colour—as the cochineal, another to 
those which produce wax or honey; and treats of insects employed in medi- 
cine, of certain crustacea—as lobsters and crabs, of worms and leeches, and 
of polypes—as the coral insect and sponges, The result is a most pleasant 
volume full of interesting and useful information. Indeed itis remark- 
able how little has yet been done for the improvement of the breeds of 
insects. M, André Jean, director of a large silkworm establishment at 
Neuilly, has effected wonders by breeding only from the largest and finest 
silkworm moths. In this matter, as is shown by their invention of 
pisciculturo, the French are ahead of us, We heartily commend this 
work, In point of getting up—paper and type —it is as near as possible 
to perfection. 

A Neglected Fact in English History. By Heury Charles Coote, F.S.A. 
(Bell and Daldy.)—Tho theory of this essay is that too much effect has 
been attributed to the Anglo-Saxon invasion. The common idea is 
that the provincial Britons were exterminated and a tabula rasa made 
of Roman Britain. On the contrary, says Mr. Coote, the Anglo-Saxons 
were a mere conquering class of barbarians who adopted the Roman 
civilization which they found, Society after their invasion was divided 
into two classes, the privileged and unprivileged, and its institutions 
and observances are all Roman. But the Anglo-Saxon came from pri- 
mitive un-Romanized Germany, and it is absurd to suppose that he 
developed the identical civilization of the race he exterminated. This 
proposition Mr. Coote supports with a groat fund of learning, and argu- 
ments which seem to us quite unanswerable ; on the other hand, though 
his side of the case required to be stated and stated strongly, we think 
he overstates it. The Saxon immigration was, we think, much more 
numerous than he allows, and the extermination theory is not so widely 
held or at least not to so extravagant an extent as he imagines, The 
essay is thoroughly worth reading, and is clearly written, but tho style 
wants ease and is disfigured by an excessive and most unnecessary use 
of long words derived from tho Latin. It is scarcely suited for the 
reader who secks amusement from books, but appeals to the historical 
student, who will hardly be persuaded that the Anglo-Saxon deserted 
the alliance of the Picts for tho military service of the Briton. If so, 
how is it that the Briton is the churl and the Saxon everywhere the 
privileged class ? 
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Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons, Rehearsed from the Early 
(John Russell Smith.)—The 
matter of these beautiful old stories is to be found in “ Geoffrey of 
Monmouth,” and though not history they certainly deserve to bo better 
The mythology of our own land, if inferior in 
beanty to that of Greece, has charms for us which a foreign literaturo 


Chronicles. By Louisa L. J, Menzies. 


known than they are. 


can never have, and the authoress presents 
form. Her style is excellent, quite unaffected 
an archaic word or two every here and there, so 
are not in the region of prose or of civilization 


Mr, Whitworth and Sir Emerson Tennent. F 


(James Madden.)—A republication of the original attack on Sir 
son's “ Story of the Guns” with his answer and the reviewer's Mer. 
together with Sir Emerson’s rejoinder, which now appears : 
time. After reading through the controversy we have 
clusion that Sir Emerson’s book is open to the charge 
that it is not so gross a case as to justify the language of the review, 
whose charges are, moreover, sometimes trivial. Neither Writer ge rs 
to have the power of stating the exact result of evidence Without dj _ 
tion or exaggeration, and neither has had the le: minu. 


eply, 
for the firs 
& come to the con. 
of advocacy, bat 


it in a most agreeable 
and simple, and yet with 
as to remind us that we st Success in mois 

" ing the opinions of the other. Readers interested in the gun we 
versy had better study the blue-book for themselves, » 





rom Fraser's Magazine. 
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by R. F. Burton, 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers) —Lord Oak- 
burn's Daughters, by Mrs. Henry Wood, 3 vols. (Brad- 
bury snd Evans)—Dangerfieli’s Rest (Sheldon and Co.) 
—The Slang Dictionary (John C, Hotten) — The 
Melbourne University Calendar (John Ferres)—The 
Plurality of the Human Race, by Georges Pouchet 
(Longman and Co.)—Marion Withers, by G. E. Jews- 
bury (Chapman and Hall) —Charmione, by E. A. Leatham 
(Simpkin & Marshall)—Tytler’s History of Scotland, by 
P. F. Tytler, Vol. 3 (William P. Nimmo}—!.o0e;'s Strife 
with the Convent, by Edward Massey, 3 vols. (Ward and 
Lock)—The Master of Marton, 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 





SAUCE.—LEA AND 

wore ESTERSHIRE 

This delicious condiment, pronounced 
noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by LEA and Perains. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Prrnrins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSKE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Bancray and Sons, London, &., &e., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 

SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 
With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
IELD’'S CELEBRATED UNITED 
SERVICE SOAP TABLEIS, 4d. aud 6d. each. 

Sold by all Chan: ters and Gr ‘ce rs through: vat the King- 
dom; but the Pulie should ask for Field's, aud see 
that the name of J, C.and J. FIiLD is on each packet, 
box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 

Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may ve obtained their 
Prize Medal Parattine Candles. 
ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-titting. No holder, paper, or scraping required. 
Patented. FIKILD'S‘improved Patent hard snufiless 
chamber Candle is self-fitting, clean, safe, economical, 
and burns to the end, Sold everywhere by Grocers and 
Oilmen. 

Wholesale and for export at the Works, J.C. and J 
FIELD'S, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 

Also, FIELD'S celebrated United Service Soip Tab- 
Jets and Patent Paratline Candles, as supplied to Her 
Majesty's Government. 


PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


by Cou- 














P ON CTION FROM FIRE. 
> RY 2 T AND MAY'S 
J PATE = = ECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 

Ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matehes, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosp syhorus nor sulphur, are not poiso JuOUS, Ald, lyuil- 
mg only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental tires. 

Fairtiel i Works, Bow, London, E 
Mark—an Ark. 


TPEETH & PAINLESS DE NTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite iaring 
Cross Railway Station)—(estublished 1820,) oifer to the 
Public a medium for suppl ing artificial Teeth on a 
system of Paintess Dentistry. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. They are adhesive, atlording 
support to lovse teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely Pigg competition, Con- 
suitation free. Teeth from 5+. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted. For the etl icacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet,’ 
*,* No eounection with any one of the same name, 


-— Observe the Trade 














ME ESKELL’S NEW Work K on t the 
Ti E TH.—Second edition, corre 


d and re 





free for seven stamps. To be had of all. booksellers, aud 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor stret, Boni street, W. 
“The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourselves und to society, and we cannot ‘do beter 


) 
than 1ecommend for general perusal Mr. E-kell’s 
Tre atise, Which is as useful as it is unpreteudiug.”— 
graph, June, 20, 1st 


c=. LION, —COCKs's C iE L E BRATE D 


LEADING SAUCE, for lish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 











Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, aud uarvailed for general 
use, is suld by all respectable Veale ’sin Sauces. It is 
manufactured only by the Execawors of the Sole Pro- 





prietwor, CHARLES COCKS, 


: 6 Duke street, 
she Original Sauce Warehouse 


Reading, 


R. Bertalacci (Emily 


(Butterworth)—The Warriors of 


ee 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLR; 
AT 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety "| DEANE'S—Gas Chan leliers, newly- he signe 


three-light glass, fror d patterns 





style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best} DEANLE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons in il 
manufacture, strongly plated. approve 1 patterus., ‘ one fad 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea aud Cotfee Sets, Liqueur} DEANE'S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with B Mi 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, £c. | of superior quality Adding 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin | DEANE'S—Rezgister “Stove:, 


impr ovel Londons “Made 
Ranges, &e. 
Cornice-poles, a varie! 
patterns, Freuch and English, We 
and Japan Goods, Iron War 
Culinary Utensils. ¢ or 
DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &e., well male, 


Dish Covers in sets, 18s., 3 )s., 403., Rutchonera, 

63s., 78s. | DEANE'’S—Cornices and 
DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., 

new )atterns constently introduced, DEANE'S—Tin 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 

sell’s and other patent improvements, 








DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Ke ttle s, Stew and} strong, and serviceable, 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, ke. DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers Gandy 
DEANE'S— Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and R ers, Wire-we ork, &e. . = 
handsome assortment. DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and forse Clothing 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths tor every purpose. 
rooms fitted complete, 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
LONDON BRIDGE 


(The ee 


Bath- manufactur ad on the premises, of the 


best material, 


DEANE AND CO. 





“Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 
SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and REGENT STREET, W. 


999 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1310. 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 


—SSass —— =< ————————— 


“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “ BULL’S HEAD,” 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exursrtioy, 1862, Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 








on each Package. 


tetailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26 


Cannon Street, London. 





NT. OC KS, Cc ANDE ‘LABRA ., BRONZES, 
and L AMPS. —W.S. BURTON invi tes inspection 
played in two large Show-rooms 
sh art cle is ‘of ‘guar auteed quality, “and some am 
i jects of pure vertu, the productions of the first mand 
facturers of Paris, from whom William 8. Burton imports 
them direct. 
Clocks, from......0 
Candelabra,from ..... 
peer S, from .. 00 o 153. 01, to 
Lamps, moderateur, fro m.. 63.0d.to 9 Os 


y= S. BU RTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING LRONMONGER by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Llustrations of his illi: nited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 





RUPTURYS.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
\ TUITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective inveution in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it Cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive c.rcular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Mauufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London, 
Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d.; 
1s. Double ditio, 31s, Gd., 423., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 








coccce 78. 64, to £2 
ls. 6d. to 16 
16 


5) 


me, per pair. 





postage, 






ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 423, and 52s. 6d.; postage, Metal co Dish-Covers, < naagag Bway) 

1s. 10d. Post-office orders to be made payable to John 7 ng orl Cc Tragae Uru es, r nd C — 
», P -ollice, Piece: lly. aimps, Gasellers, lea-l rays is an ellie 10¢ 

a acne 89 Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron aud 


NEW PATENT. 


Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, ¢ Jabinet Furni- 
7 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans it the Twenty 
te., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all eases of | Large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W ; 1, La, 2,3,and 





4 Ne and 1 New 





WEAKSESS and SWELLING the LEGS, SPRALNS, sen Gf tem 3 4,9, and 6 Perry's | place; 
nan sare . 



























te. They are porous, light in texture, aud inexpeusive, 

and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. Gd., 73. Gd., LUs., and Lis, « ape Spm td, I INNEFORD’'S PURE FLUID 
JOHN WHITH, Manufacturer, 224 Piecalilly, Loudoa MAGNESIA h us tee during twenty-five years 
silane sere kg “+! emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, aul 
— | universally acceptedby the ypu cas the best remedy for 








}2 ED C K I T LT’? S | Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, aud 
Rt DIAMOND BLACK LEAD Indigesti idas a mild Aperient for ¢ 
now used i > ° . tions, mvure especially for Ladies und Children , 
is now used in the Palaces of the Qiven and Prince of prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
> +} t . | i, } t 
Wales, which is a further coutirmatioa of its great prepare h. by DANNi FORD me »., 172 New Bond street, 
SAPS ROE Fe London, aud sold by all respectable Chemists turougbout 





ALL Oruers ane Spurious Iurrarions. 


RECKITT and SONS, Londoa bridge, E.C., aud Ifa ll, | tae worid. 
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NDELIERS in BRONZE and 

EDs U_ for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 

ORMO LY DRRATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 

(AsDELAO Tass SratveTTes in Parian, Vases, and 

Chins, Maments it a Show-room erected expressly for 
r 


these ticles en, 45 Oxford street, W. 


DELIERS. Wall Lights, and Lustres, for 
ges and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
nner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dine, Services for 12 persons, from £2. 


. Allarticles marked in plain figures. 
English and Foreign, suitable for 





Qmamental Glass, 

Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

He DON--Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
2vINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 

pl eect established 1307. 

R J »° 
JGHTS ROUND DOORS and 
— TUALLY PREVENTED 


NDOWS EFFECTUA 
SCHCRCH'S INDIA-RUBSER 
NILDRY-RO! CRMEN r. ‘ : 
WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus 
sonal will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 
ht, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &e. ; will last for Ten Years, 
el "oO n and shut with the greatest ease. Win- 
sod wi Ans and doors 3s. 6d., material and workman - 
dows arte Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., 
so regulated, will not admit of the intrusion of dust, 
gooke, blacks, &c. R 
Letters addressed to Mr. Crantes Cuvurcn, No. 13 


Circus street, Bryanstone square. 


eS SC 7 v 
MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
peholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
porel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
one Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his usefal productions, which for excellence of temper, 
uality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
vost ‘ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put 7 in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
arranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
siapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Bold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be i at the Works, 
Grabam street, Birmingham ; at 91 John street, New 

York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 


MATERIAL and 








HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 
HEAL and SON have observed for some time 

that it would be advantageous to their customers to see 
a much larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE 
than is usually displayed, and that, to judge properly of 
the style and effect of the different descriptions of Fur- 
piture, itis necessary that each description should be 
laced in separate rooms. They have therefore erected 
hig and additional Show-Rooms, by which they are 
enabled not only to extend their show of Iron, Brass, 
and Wood Bedsteads and Bed-room Furniture beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to 
provide several small rooms for the purpose of keeping 
complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different 
styles. 
Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites 
of five or six different colours, some of them light and 
ormamental, and others of a plainer description. Suites 
of Stained Deal, Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that 
customers are able to see the effect as it would appear 
in their own rooms. A suite of very superior Gothic 
Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various Woods 
will be added. 
Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large 
numbers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, 
and the effectof any particular Pattern ascertained as it 
would appear on the Bedstead. 
Avery large stock of BEDDING (Heat and Sons’ 
origiva) trade) is placed on the Ledsteads. 
The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed- 
rooms, and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, 
is Very greatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged 
in Eight Rooms, Six Galleries, (each 120 feet long), and 
Two large Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete 
an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can 
possibly be desired. 
Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the 
Cabinet-work, and they have just erected large Work- 
ps on the premises for this purpose, that the manu- 
facture may be under their own immediate care. 
Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and per- 
sonal atiention, every article being made on the premises. 
They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
attrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. Itis portable, 
durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the old 
Spring Mattrass. 
Heat and Son's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 


194, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
H THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
er Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
and the thine aeer one HAS a X 
- Ww y 
tientific men of openly some of the most eminent 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London, 








| 


ding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.— | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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A TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
4 RAILWAY. 

New York Division—Second Mortgage Bo ads. 
Pennsylvania Division—First Mortgage Bonds. 
Interest payable Ist October at the Consolidated Bank 
(Limited). 

The Coupons from the above Bonds will be paid on 
the Ist October at the rate of 4s. to the dollar, and must 
be left two clear days at the Office of the Company, 
No. 2 Old Broad street, London, E.C., for examination 
Ifsent by post a cheque for the amouat will be remitted 
in course. 

2 Old Broad street, London, E.C., September, 1864. 

A LBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 

(Limited), 
(FIRE AND MARINE.) 

Premiums charged estimated by the individual risk; 
the utmost liberality maintained in every transaction. 
Agenis wanted, 

Offices, 8 FINCH LANE, or 7 WATERLOO PLACE, 
PALL MALL, MORELL THEOBALD, 

Manager Fire Department. 





COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon curreut terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, F.C. 


Y JAMES'’S HALL, 
Entrances, REGENT STREET and PICCADILLY. 
Fifth Week, Unabated Attraction. 
81,264 persons have already witnessed the Marvels of 
Natural Magic. 

Nightly crowded by brilliantand fashionable audiences, 
comprising all the élite of the learned and scientific re- 
unions, who, with the whole of the London Press, have 
pronounced 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON, in his CYCLOGEOTIC 

PSYCHOMANTHEUM, and Miss ANDERSONS 

“SECOND SIGHT" 

to be the most astonishing and wonderful entertainment 
ever offered to the public. Owing to the extraordinary 
excitement the Great Hall is crowded from floor to dome ; 
not hundreds, but thousands are unable to gain admis- 
sion. To prevent disappointinent the Stalls and Numbered 
Seats should be secured previously to witness the 
Greatest Spectacle of the age. 

The “WORLD OF MAGIC,” and Miss ANDI RSON'S 
“SECOND SIGHT," and 
RETRO-REMINISCENT ORTHOGRAPHIST. 
Every Evening at Kight. 

Fashionable Day Performances every Saturday at Three. 

The Best Stalls for these attractive Representations 
may be secured at the Ticket Office, 28 Piccadilly. Stalls 
(Dress, Numbered, and strictly Reserved), 3s.; Balcony, 
2s.; Area and Galleries, One Shilling. 

I OYAL POLYTECHNIC. 

Pagauini’s Ghost —Engagement of this Novel, 
Extraordinary, and Artistic Sensation, which was re- 
ceived with such an enthusiastic fursre upon the 
first night of its production at this Institution, Paga- 
nini’s Ghost will perform daily at 430 and 9.30 all 
those difficult variations on one string and with one 
hand for which the late Paganini was so celebrated— 
Polytechnic redecorated and re-opened. —Aduiission to 
the whole, Is. 














TNHE SOURCE of the NILE. 

Mr. H. W. Phillips's Picture representing Cap- 

tains Speke and Graut will be on View for a few days at 
Mr. HOGARTI’S GALLERY, No. 5 Haymarket, 

Vv. 


Admission by Cards of Address. 
| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. Lt is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in 
bottles, 3s. éd.each, at the retail houses in Loudon, by 
the agents in the principal townsin Mngland ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Ubserve 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


V iCHY and LITHIA WATERS: 
Established remedies for Gout, Dyspepsia- 
Acidity, &c. 

THESE WATERS as now preparel at the MALVERN 
SPRINGS are VERY SUPERIOR to those ordinarily 
sold. 

Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on application to 
Messrs. Burrow, Malvern. 


“‘NHE GERMAN TONIC. “ Melissus 

Essenz,” invented by Dr. Lang, of Munich, 
is invaluable for indigestion, nausea, diarrhwa, rheuma 
tism, or lumbago. ‘To be had of Wholesale Medicine 
Vendors, aud ali respectable Chemists, &c., throughout 
the Country, iu Bottles at 23. 94. each. Full directions 
for use on wrappers enclosing the Bottles. 











paasensrion. — MORSON’S PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3:., 
5s., and 10s.each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
aud 4s. 6d. each. 








g 4S P ED ES. 
TENDER FEE. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO 
PEDES.” 


| Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 


fumers, in half-bottles, ls. 6d., and botties, 2s. Gd. each ; 


| wuclesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Little Britain, E.C. 





(+ UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Establishel 1521. 
Subseribed Capital—Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Caries Wittiam Curris, Esq, Chairman. 
Cartes F, Devas, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. ) Fredk. I. Janson, Esq. 
Ht. Bonham-Carter, Esq. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Francis Hart Dyke, Msq. | M.P. 
Sir Minto Farquhar, Bart., | John Martin, Esq. 

MP. Roland Mitchell, Msq. 
James Morris, sq. 

Heury Norman, Esq. 
Henry R. Reynolds, Msq. 
Thomas Hankey, !sq.,M P. | Ab aham J. Robarts, Esq. 
John G. Hubbard, Esq., | William Steven, Esq. 
MP. ' Henry Vigne, sq. 
AUDITORS. 

Lewis Loyd, sq. Heury Sykes Thorntou,Esq. 
Cornelius Paine, Jun., Esq. | Noel Whiting, Esq. 

Thos. Tallemach, E-sq., Secretary. 

S.muel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 

Lire Derantment.—Under the Provisions of an Act 
of Parliament this Company no ¥ offers t) new Insurers 
Eighty per Cent. of the Profs, at Quinquennial Divi- 
sions, or a Low Rate of Premium without participation 
of Profits. 

Since the establishment of the Company in 1821 the 
Amount of Profits allotted to the Assured has exceeded 
in Cash value £660,000, which represeuts equivalent 
Reversionary Bonuses of £1,053,000. 

After the Division of Profits at Christmas, 1359, the 
Life Assurances in force, with existing Bonuses thereon, 
amounted to upwards of £4730,009, the Income from 
the Life Branch £207,000 per annum, and the Life As- 
surance Fund, independent of the Capital, exceeded 
£1,613,000. 

Fine DePaARTMENT.—Insurances are effected upon 
every description of Property at home aud abroad at 
moderate rates, 

No expense is incurred in effecting a new Insurance 
beyond tue payment of the Annual Premium and Duty, 
when the Premium amouuts to 5s. 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

Notice is hereby given, That Fire Policies which 
expire at Michaelmas must be renewed within fifieen 
days at this office, or with Mr. SAMS, No. 1 St. James's 
street, corner of Pall Mall; or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become 
void, 

Applications for Prospectuses and Agencies to be 
made to the Secretary. 


IVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered specially by Parliament. 

Invesied Funds exceed £3,000,000 sterling. 

By an Act of the last Session of Parliament the Globe 
Insurance Company of London was amulgamated, as 
from the 29th of September, 1862, with the Liverpool 
and London Company, and by a clause in the act the 
name of the latter Company was subsequently changed 
t» the Liverpool and Londou and Globe Insurance 
Cowpany. 

The capital of the Company is Two Millions, of which 
£3,000,000 is paid up and invested ; and in addition there 
are reserve funds, which, independently of the lite 
reserve, amount to £1,200 00). 

Fire Insurance.—The premiumsin 1893 exceeded 
£539,000, and were greater tian those of any other Com- 
pany by upwards of £2,0)0,000. The position in the 

uty Return will be understood from the following 
statement :— 





Sir Walter R. Farquhar, 
Bart. 


James Goodson, Esq. 








The Sun, established in 1710, collected duty in 
1763 ...... cece teccsessecccccceceesss ee £215,000 
The Phanix, e 17-2, e 1863 138,000 
The Liverpool ) 
and London = 1836, - ~ 133,000 
and Gl be 


Whilst ne other Company collected as much as. .9),000 
Lire Insurance.—The premiums received in 1863 
were £200,500, and the Aunuities paid amounted to 
£33,500. The Fund accumulated to meet these liabilities 
is £1,450,000, The liability,of Proprietors is unlimited, 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
September , I8i4. 
Fire Policies falling Que at Michaelmas should be 
RENEWED by the Lith of OCTOBER. 


joe LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
1 King William street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834. 

Life Assurance at very low premiums. Annual divi- 
sion of profits. All premiums on policies wih profits, 
British or Indian, Military or Civil, reduced one-half in 
4861, after six payments. 

Accumulated funds, £815,000. 
Annual income, £135,000. 

Prospectus on application at the head office as above, 
or at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 

FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 


pus DISCOUNT CORPORATION 











(Limited). 
31 Abchurch lane, London, 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
Bankers. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited) ; 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

M. ney received on deposit, at call,and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms,as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 


FRED. G, BONE, Secretary. 
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IN IRE- 
LAND. 


eo UNIVERSITY 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 





SMSSION 1864.5. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The Matriculation Examination in the Faculiy of 
Meiicine will commence on TUESDAY, the 18th of 
OCTOBER. : 

Additional Matriculstion Examinations will be held on 
the 2ith of NOVEMBER. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBILIONS. 

In the Faculty of Medicine eight Junior Scholarships 
of the value of 25%. each, six Exhibitions of the value 
of 102 esch, and two Exhibitions of the value of 


187. each, are appropriated as follows:—Two Scholar- | 


ships and two 10/. Exhibitions to Students of the first, 
second, and third years respectively. Two of the Scho- 
larships and the two 18/7. Exhibitions are appropriated to 
Students of the fourth year. ; 

The Examinations for Scholarships and Exhibitions 
will commence on Monday, the 24th of October, and be 
proceeded with as laid down in the Prospectus. 

In addition tothe S:holarships and Exhibitions above- 
mentioned prizes will be awarded by each Professor at 
the close of the Session. ‘ 

Schola’s are exempted from the payment of a moiety 
of the Class fees. 

HOSPITAL PUPILS. : 

Two resident pupils at the County Intirmary will be 
appointed by examination ut the Commencement of the 
Session. 

Further information may be had on application to the 
Registrar, from whom cupies of te Prospectus may be 
obtained. 

By order of the President, 
WILLIAM LUPTON, MLA, 
Registrar. 
21st September, 1364. 


Price 23, 64, 
CoNnTENTS. 


The Decline and Fall of; By Our Hearth. By Astley 
Whiggery. | H. Baldwin. 
From Auckland to Awa-/| Rae Gifford. 


[PRASER'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 


mutu. | Notes on Diplomacy and 
In Haven. By Arthur J.| Diplomatic History. — 

Munby. Purt Ul. By Henry 
Gilbert Rugge.—A Tale. Oitley. 


By the Author of “ A| Imogen in Shakespeare and 
First Friendship.” Chap- in Sculpture. 
ters XIV.—XVILI. Glimpses into Village Life 
The Census of England and} inthe Seventeenth Cen- 
Wales, 1861. tury. 
| A Campaigner at 





Home. 
| XIV. and XV. 
| London: Lonoman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


| o_o ———— - _—— - — 

| "HE ART-JOURNAL for OCTOBER 

H (price 23, 61.) coutains three Line Engravings, 
viz. :— 

| Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, by C. W. Sharpe, after 





C. R. Leslie, R.A.—Childe Harold's Pilgrimag y J. T. 
Willmore, after J. M. W. ‘Turner—and A Spanish Lady, 
by A. Leroux, after Velasquez. 

The Literary contributions inelude:—Wedgwood and 
Etruria, by Llewellynn Jewitt, illustrated—Art Legisla- 
tion—Art at South Kensington—William John Miiller, 
with examples of his works, by James Dafforne-Almanack 

| of the Month, illustrated—History of Caricature, by T. 

| Wright, illustrated—Ancient Egyptian Decoration, with 

| drawings by Howserd Hopley—Maclise’s ‘Death of 
Nelson,’—Oliver Goldsmith, illustrated—Secalar Clergy 
of the Middle Ages, by Rev. &. L. Cutts, B. A., illustrated 
—Reform in School of Art Management—W ali Paintings 
for the Palace at Westminster, &c., &c. 











TYNIVERSITY of St. ANDREW'S. 





Intimation is hereby given that the University Court 


of the University of St. Andrew's will proceed, at their | 


Meeting on 14th OCTOBER next, to make appointments 
both to the Chair of Moral Pailosophy, and to the Chair 
oi Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphy-ics. 
By order of the University Court, e 
STUART GRACE, Secretary. 
St. Andrew's, 27th Sopiember, 1864. 





SCHOOL FRIGATE “CONWAY,” 
LIVER POOL.—Boys intended for officers in the 
Merchant Service or Royal Navy, cau ENTER on the | 
10th of Ocrober. i 
For forms and particulars apply to the Secretary, B. 
J. THouson, 22 Biown's buildings, Liverpool. 


verte 
- | 





FASHIONS for the WINTER SUASON, 
J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors t» the 
e Queen and Royal Family, 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley atreet, 
Manchester ; and 50 Bold street, Liverpvol. | 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 

NICOLLS’ NEW OVEKCOATS for the WINTER 
possess novelty in shape aud fabric. The Prince of 
Wales’ Frock Coats and Oxford Morning Coats, “ as 
introduced by Messrs. Nicoll,” are exciusive in style aud 
finish, and merit an early inspection. 


Nicolls’ New Quilted Morning Waistcoats. | 
Nicolls’ Celebrate Trousers, for all purposes, at 
13s. 6d.,16s., 21s, 25s., 28:, &., per pair. Overcoats 


for Riding or Diiving. Liveries for Clubs, Publie Com- 
panies, and Seivints. Navy, Military, Diplomatic 
Consuls’, and Deputy-Lieutenauts’ Outfits, aud Court 
Dresses. 

FOR BoyYs. 

Overcoats, Dress Suits, Negligé Suits, Highland 
Dresses, Kuickerbockers Suits, Hats, and Caps, adapted 
for various ages. The price of the First Size Kuicker- 
bocker Suit, One Guinea 

FOR LADIES. 

Riding Habits, Hats, Riding Trousers, Promenade 
Jackets, Overcoats, Cloaks, Linsey Habit Jackets, and 
Linsey Walking Dresses. The Design for Braiding aud 
Materials for Ladies’ Garments are specialities of Messrs. 
Nicolls’ Establishment. 

Nicolls’ Guinea Waterprovuf Cloaks for Ladies are 
made of the same material as their All Wool Guinea 
Tweed Coats fur Gentlemen. 

Garments for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies are kept 
ready for immediate use, or mide to order at a few 
hours’ notice. 
_ Beseeen COLOURED 

FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next «loor to Somerset House, Strand. 


REC 


| London: James 8. Virnrve, 26 Ivy lane. 

| Tr A  GAIPNOCR PeVIFW 

|} POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW for 

| Octoher, No. XIIf. Prices 2s. 64., contains— 

| EXTRAORDINARY SHIPS. By 8. J. Macnriz, F.G.S. 
(Illustrated) 

GOOD FOOD. By Enpwrs Lankesrer, M.D., F.R.S. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF LOCAL FLORAS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By HaRBLaAnv Couiras. (With Map.) 
MEPrAMORPIII5M. By Professor D. T. ANsrep, M.A., 

R.S., &e. 
MORPHOLOGICAL PECULIARITIES OF LINARIA 
SPURIA. By E. 3. Maonari. (Illustrated.) 
THE METRIC SYSTEM. By Jaues Spear, Esq. (I1- 
lustrated). 
INT INVESTIGATIONS INTO THR NATURAL 
HISrORY OF THK RED CORAL. By the Editor. 
(Coloured [iustration.) 
WHAT IS A STIMULANT? 
Reviews or Boors. 
Summary of Progress in Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry: 
Geology, Medical Sciences, Motallurgy, Mechanics, 
Photography, Physics, Zoology, and Comparative Ana- 
tomy. Lilustrated by the best Artists. Quarterly, 2s. 6d. 
Annual, 40s, 
London: Rosertr Hanvwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


Ag sOMILLAN'S MAGAZINE 
4 No. LX. (for OCTOBER, 13¢4), price Oue Shilling 
CONTENTS, 

1. Tubingen in 1564. 

2. The Hillyars and the Burtons: A Story of Two 
Families. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Austin 
Elliot,” ** Raveushoe,” &e, 

Chap. L.—In which Two Bid Pennies come back 
LL.—Trevittick’s Latent Madness bezins to 
appear. 
» LIL—Changes in the Romilly Home. 
3. Dead Men whom I have known ; or, Recollections 
of Tiree Cities. By the Editor. 

Dr. Chalmers—Part 1I[.: His Studies, Opinions 
aud Schemes. 

4. Two Dorsetshire Poems. By William Barnes. 
“ Vrom Hinton,” aud * The Little Hwomestead.” 





By F. Anstiz, M.D. 











6. Bodies and Souls: A Discursive Paper: with 
Glimpses of the City of Bath. 
6. Mr. Tennyson's “ Northern Farmer.” By J. M. 


Ludlow. 
7. A Son of the Soil. Part XL. 
& The Movements of Plauts. 
9. Chalons—the Camp aud Féte Napoleon. 
Rev. Francis Trench. 
10. Corruptions at Elections and the “ Saturday Re- 
view.” By W. D. Christie. 
Vol. IX., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 64. 
Macmintan and Co, London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsazents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 


By Dr. T. L. Phipson. 
By tke 





‘OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS, 
‘ From 10s, 6d each. 

The new patterns and colours for the ensuing season 
are ready. Patterns and directions for self-measurement 
eet on receipt of Three Stumps. 

: RicHARD Forp and Co., Patentees, 33 Poultry, London, 
E.C. 








] N CASES of NERVOUSNESS PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS wiil be found an agreeable and per- 
fect remedy. May be had of any Chemist. 


| OLLOWAY’'S ge Se eS 

—Potent Puritiers —Hundreds of causes contri- 
bute to render the bluod apure and thus to produce 
man's besetuing maladies. These admirable Pills address 
themselves at first to expel the taints from the Vital fluid, 
aud in the Secoud place to resture resularity and harmony 
throughout the ergans of assimilation, secretion, aud 

















excretion. Ilolloway’s Pils improve the digestive capa- 
f the stomach, aud gradually give it strength 
rly to appropriate any ordinary fuod when 
1 yuu i ioderate in quant 
b a te liver, kidneys 
r t isel ~ Py 
ly nervous, low-spicited, aud debilitated 
1 l rrected by such meaus the 











Tus WESTMINSTER CHAPiHL— 
DECORATION of CHURCHES.—The BUILDER 
of THIS DAY, price 4d, by post 5d., contains :—Fine 
View and Plan of New Westminster Chapel—The Archi- 
tecture of the City of London—What is the Influence 
ou Health of the Overerowding of Dwelling-houses and 
Workshops ? and by Wat Means could such Overcrowd- 
ing be prevented ?—Social Science Congress in York— 
The Mountain Homes of North Wales—Bath Freestone 
—leelundie Coureh-building in the Twelfth Century— 
lhe Coloured Decoration of Churches (illustrated:— 
Seats on Bridg-s—Ireland.—Ollice: 1 York street, Covent 
garden; aud ail Booksellers. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
G ENUILNE MUSTARD. —Dr. Hassatt, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 








microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re 
ports that it Contains the three essential properties of 
rood mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR, 
See that each Package Lears their Trade Mark, the 
“ Prize Os, and Dr, Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &¢., throughout the kingdom. 
Vaytor Baorners, Brick and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E 


| to the Publisher 


[THE QUARTERLY  REvRy 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion j 

ing Number of the above Periodical suet t —— 
by the 7th, ls by 

ad y » and Bilis by the Wd, 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle sireet, 


TPHE BRITISH QUARTER 
I view OS BTERLT 
No, 80, for OCTOBER, price 63., containg:— 





1. William the Conqueror, 

2. Hansell’s Greek Testament. 

38. The Dolomite Mouutaius, 

4. Chevalier’s Mexico. 

5. Our Foreign Policy. 

6. Mind and Brain. 

7. Knight's Autobiography. 

8. Tennyson's Poetry. 

9. Projected Reforms in Germany, 
10, Epilugue on Affairs and Books. 


London : Jackson, WAL¥orp, and Hopper, 27 Pater 





noster row. 
Now ready. 22 

THE WESTMINSTER y 

T NEW SERIEs, REVIEW, 

OCTOBER, 1844, 

CONTENTS. 


No. LIL. 
. Modern Phases of Jurisprudence in England, 
Mountaineering. 
The Life of Jesus by Strauss. 
The Patent Laws. 
Dr. Newman's “ Apologia.” 
Herrings and the Herring Fisheries. 
Mr. Teunyson’s New Poems. 
. Modern Novelists: Charles Dickens, 
. The Laws of Marriage and Divoree. 
CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philp 
sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels. —=3, Sei 
—i. History and Biography.—Belles Lettres, 
London: TroBNeR and Co., 60 Paternoster row, 


> car a ’ ers 
BuackWoon's | MAGAZINE te 
OCTOBER, 1854. No. DLXXXVIIL Pricg 2s. 64 
CONTENTS. 
Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women,and Othg 
Things in General.—Part IX. 

Security on the “ Rail.”—Mountaineers and Bg, 
looners—The Luxury of Liberty.—“Take Cag 
of the Pence, and the Pounds Will,"&e, &¢., dame 
Centeuaries and Commemorations.— Personal and 
Peculiar. 

Max Miiller’s Second Series. 
The Life of Jesus. 
Yony Batler.—Part XLII. 
In the Garden. 
Symbols. 
Lue Public Schools Report—IIL. The London Schoolg 
Memoirs of Richard Whately. 
Our Trade. 
The Death of Speke. 
: Witiiam Biackwoop AND Sons, Edinburgh and Low 
aon. 
Now ready. 
THE DUBLIN REVIEW, No. VL, for 
OCTOBER, 1864 Price Six Shillings. 
CoNnTENTS. 
1. The Principles of '89. 
The Christian Schools of Alexandria. 
Hedwige, Queen of Poland. 
Surnames in Relation to the History of Society. 
University Education for Euglish Catholies. 
Christian Art. 
Outlines of the Gospel History. 
Reformatory Sehools. 
. Foreign Periodical Literature. 
1). Notices of B soks. 
11. Our Contemporaries—Quarterly, Edinburgh, Chris 
tian Remembrancer, &., &e. 
per annum paid is 


*,* Annual Subscription 21s. 
advance, A few copies vemain on hand of No. L w ¥, 
for which early application should be made. 
London: Burns and Lampert, 17 and 18 Portmm 
street, W. 


RIO me S22 





WOW wer 





Now ready, price ls., the OCTUBER Number of 
T= MUSICAL MONTHLY ani 
DRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY. 
ConTENTS. 

Music, Bird of the Wild Wing, by Vincent Wallace 
New Romanee, Child of the Sun, by H. Farnie=The 
Sea-Mew and its Summer Home—A Party to Vesuvias 
—Hand and Glove, by L, H. F. du Terreaux—Anacreons 
Pigeon, from the Greek—Chamb>2r Operas—The Lost 
Star—The Bridal of Heywood, a Tale by Henry Clarke 
—Art on the Continent: The Carlsrahe Festiv 
Side Life at Boulogne—The Paris Otf-Seasoa. 

London: ApaMs and Francis, 59 Fleet street, BC. 





S‘ CIELY for PROMOTING CHRIS 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Now ready. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED ALMANACEK 








The COTTAGER’S SHEET Al- 
MANACK for the Year of Our Lord 1565. Price Uae 
Penny. 

‘he COTTAGER’S PENNY Al 
MANACK for tle Year of Our Lord 18 4, with 12 Ee 
3 illustrating the Months, Containing a Seripta 


r 





gravi 
Text for each Sunday and other H iy day in the = 
A Key to the Calendar—A Description of each Moot, 


Flower Gardea~ 





with Directions for the Kitchen aud 
Birthdays of the Royal Fainily—Principal Sovereigns 
Europe—Post-Otlice Regulations—sig 1s of the Weather 
| —Stump and Legacy Duties, &e., &e. M uy also be bet 
in an ornamental cover, interleaved price THREE 
PENCE ; 
Depositories :—77 Great Queen sireet, Lincoln's 
Inn fields, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C.; 4 Pices 
lilly, W., London; and by all Booksellers. 
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“EW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


xow READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


qe 00ST of CAERGWYN. By Mary 


How!tT. 3 vols. 
MASTER of MARTON. 8 vols. 


ORTH HOUSE. By the Author 


of “ Caste.” 3 vols. 
“The author writes wit 
IR. 3 vols. 

4 a> fairly congratulate herself on having 
nial a legitimate success.” —Saturday Review. 

gUILTY or NOT GUILTY. By the 

Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. 
The QUEEN of the COUNTY. By the 


“ Margaret an#Her Bridesmaids,” 3 vols. 
Author of - (Just ready. 


astand BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


h ease and spirit.”"—Athenxwum. 


fv 





THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 





In the Press. 
(aPrAIN GRANT'S NARRATIVE of 
his JOURNEY THROUGH AFRICA with 
CAPLAIN SPEKE. In one volume 8vo. 


Just published. 
bf 


In &vo., price 143. 

WHAT LED to the DISCOVERY of the 
SOURCE of the NILE, By Joun Hannino Sreke, 
Captain H.M. Indian Army. 

I. 
In one large volume 8yo., price 21s. 

JOURNAL of the DISCOVERY of the 
SOURCE of the NILE. By Captain J. H. Srexe 
With Portraits of Captains Speke and Grant, and 
numerous Illustrations. 

Was Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 








Now ready in 3 vols. post 8vo., price £1 11s. 6d. 
| Pye OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
&e. 


By the Author of “ East Lynne,” * Verner's Pride,” 


London: Brappury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





PUBLICATIONS of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 172, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
HE PLURALITY of the HUMAN 
RACE. By Georces Povenrr. Translated and 
edited by Hugh J. C. Beavan, F.R.G.S, F.A.S.L, 
Also recently published. 

The PHENOMENA of HUMAN HYBRID- 
ITY. By Dr. Pavt Broca. Edited by C. Carter Blake, 
F.G.S.,F.AS.L. 8vo., price 53. cloth. 

INTRODUCTION to ANTHROPOLOGY. 
By Dr. Tuxopor Watrz. Edited by J. frederick Colling- 
wood, F.R.S.L, F.G.S,, F.A.S.L.  8vo., price 16s. cloth. 

In the press. 
LECTURES on MAN’S PLACE in NATURE. 
By Cart Voor. 
London: Loyomayx, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
RRORS in MODERN SCIENCE and 
THEOLOGY. By James A Surrn, Author of 
“Atheisms of Geology,” &e. 
CoytenTs: — Astronomy — Chemistry — Geology— 
Electricity—Colenso aud the Pentateuch—Theology. 
Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 





Just published, price 2s. 
RIFLES for TRAVELLERS. 
By Rev. Roper, HENNIKER, M.A. 
“Wefind in them a humour vigorous and fresh.”— 
Reader. 


“A racy litde volume.”—Church Standard. 
THREE MONTHS in an ENGLISH MONAS- 


TERY. By CHarntes WALKER. Price 6s., with portrait 
of Brother Ignatius. 

. “Que reads it through with positive wonder."—Morn- 
tng Star. 


Murray and Cy,, 13 Paternoster row. 





Now realy, price 1s. 6d., No. I., containing 
The FIRST EPISTLE to the THESSALONLANS. 
THe EPISTLES of ST. PAUL 
for ENGLISH READERS. 

By C. J. Vavonay, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 

Macmintan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Now ready, in one thick octavo volume of 1,400 pages, 
With Eugravings, Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged, 253. 
(YOOLEY's CYCLOP.ZDIA of PRAC- 
Lar TICAL RECEIPTS, PROCESSES, and COL- 

ATERAL INFORMATION in the ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TRADES; 





we ‘S, PROFESSIONS, and 
theral Book of Reference tor the Manufacturer, Trades- 
man, Amateur, aud Heads of Families. ‘ 
By Arxonp J. 
Jony Cuurcnins 


Coo.ey and J.C. Broven. 
uid Sons, New Burlington street. 





being a | 


ORE 


THE 


AT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND, 





| (THE following Articles on the GOVERNING FAMILIES have appeared in the SPECTATOR 


IRELAND. 


July 18, 25—The Percies (Duke of Northumberland), 
with Map—14} by 174 

August 1—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey). 

August 8—The Lowrners (Earl of Lonsdale). 

August 15, 22—The Sran.eys (Earl of Derby). 

August 29— The Grosvenors (Marquis of West- 
miuster), 

September 5—The Firzwrtit.ams | Earl Fitzwilliam). 

September 19, 26—The Cavenpisues (Duke of Devon- 
shire). 

October 3, 10—The Bentriycks (Duke of Portland). 

October 17, 24—The CLintons (Duke of Neweastle). 

October 31, and November 7—The Srannores (Karls of 
Chesterfield, Stanhope, and Havrington). 

November 14, 21—The TaLnors (Earl of Shrewsbury). 

November 28—The Leveson Gowers (Duke of Suther- 
land). 

December 5—The Pacers (Marquis of Anglesey). 

December 19—The Manners (Duke of Rutland). 

December 26, and January 2—Tbe Monracvs (Duke of 
Manchester). 

January 1i—The Osrornes (Duke of Leeds). 

January 23—The Firzroys (Duke of Gratton). 

January 30, and February 6—The Srencens (Duke of 
Mariborough, Karl Spencer). 





| HISTORY of the GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES of ENGLAND and WALES. 
will be followed by Series on the GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES of SCOTLAND and 


since July 11, 1863, and will be completed this month, the whole forming a PERFECT 


These 


With the first of the Series a Map of considerable interest was issued gratis, showing the 
Owners of Large Territory in England and Wales. 


February 15, 20—The Grenvittes (D. of Buckingham). 

February 27 and March 5,12—The Russevi.s (Duke of 
Bedford), 

March 12—The Russevis (Under the House of Bruns- 


wick). 

A = 2, 9.—The Ceciis (Marquises of Exeter and Salis- 
yury). 

April 16, 25—Tie Vittrers (Earl of Jersey and Earl of 
Clarendon). 

April 30—The Banixos (Lord Ashburton). 

or 7, 14—The Parry Firzmavrices (Marquis of Langs 
owne). 

May 21, and June 4, 11—The Herperts (Karls of Pem- 
broke, Carnarvon, and Powis). 

June 1s, 25—The Somenrsets (Duke of Beaufort). 

Jaly 2, 9—The Berke vers (Lord Fitzhardinge). 

duly 16, 23, 30—The Seymours (Duke of somerset, 
Marquis of Hertford). 

August 6—The Lennoxes (Duke of Richmond). 

August 13, 20, 27, and September 3—The Howarps 
(Duke of Norfolk). 

September 10, 17—The Vanes or Fanes (Duke of Cleve- 
land, Earl Vane, Earl of Westmoreland). 

September 24 (Conclusion)—The Power, Use, and In- 
fluence of the Great Governing Fawilies. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(Limited). 


Subscribers to Mudie's Library are respectfully in- 
formed that arrangements have again been made with 
the leading Publishers for an early and abundant sup- 
p'y, during the eusuing Season, of all forthcoming Books 
of merit and general interest. 

The Collection of Standard Works, to which all Sub- 
scribers have ready access, and which is now by many 
Thousand Vclumes the largest in the world, will also be 
still further augmented from time to time by the addi- 
tion of Copies of the New Editions of those works of the 
best Authors which are still in demand. 

Book Societies, in direct communication with 
Library, are now established in nearly every town aud 
village of the Kingdom. Two or three Friends in any 
neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription, and obtain 
a constant succession of the best Books as they appear, 
on moderate terms, 


the 





Revise! Lists of the Principal Works at present in 
Circulation, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies with- 
drawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now realy, 
and will be forwarded, Postage Free, on application. 

New Oxford street, October 1, 1304. 


A MISSION to DAHOMEY. 
This day is published, in 2 vols., with Illustrations. 
MISSION to DAHOMEY; being 
a Three Months’ Residence at the Court of his 
Majesty,iu which are described the Manners and Customs 
of the Country, including the Human Sacrifice, &e. 

By Captain R. F. Burton, late 11.M. Commissioner to 
Dahomey, and the Author of “ A Pilgrimage to Meccah 
aud ik] Medinah.” 

TinsLEY Broruers, 18 Catheriue street. 





NEW WORK by Miss FREER. ‘ 

This day is published, in 2 vols. 8yvo., with Portrait. 
THE MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of 

AUSTRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis X1V.; 
and the “ History of Dou Sebastian, King of Portugal.” 
Historical Studies, from wuumerous Uupublished 
Sources. By Manrna WALKER FREER. 

TinsLeY Baorners, 18 Catherine street. 
DEDICATED to CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 
This day is published, the Third and Revised Edition, 
in 3 vols., 0 
Dp DONNE. By the Author of 
“Sir Victor's Choice.’ 

“*Denis Donne is one of the cleverest novels we have 
met with for some time. We can truly say that it isa 
novel full of very great promises for the future. It is 
crowded with clever passages. Miss Thomas will, we 
think,rank high amongst that class of novelists of whom 
Miss Evans is the first."—Z7he Reader, Aug. 13. 

Tins.ey Brotruers, 15 Catherine Street. 











NEW EDITION of TREVLYN HOLD. 
This day is published in 1 vol., price 6s., uniform with 
** East Lynne,” Verner’s Pride,’ 
4 hae LYN HOLD: a Novel. By the 
Author of “ Kast Lynne.” 
Tins_ey Brorners, 13 Catherine street. 





K EITH JOUNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS 
A of MODERN GiLLOGRAPHY.—(“ The best which 
has ever been published in this country."—TZimes.) A 
Sevies of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. In- 
perial folio, hal!-vound russia or morocey, £5 15s. Od. 

W. Dxackwoov and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











ALBEMARLE Srreer, Oct., 1364. 


FIRESIDE READING. 


° 

RAMBLES AMONG the TURKOMANS and 
— KENS iu the SYRIAN DESERTS. Post 8vo. 

is. Od. 

LIFE and TIMES of CICERO. By Wn- 
nears Forsyru, QC. L.lustrations. 2 vols. Post 8yvo. 
18s, 

M. GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS on the ES- 
SENCE of CURISTIANITY. Post 8vo. 9s 6d. 

LIFE of GENERAL SIR WILLIAM NA- 
PIER, K.C.B. Edited by the Right Hon, Hl. A. Baucz, 
MP. Portraits. 2 vols. Post8vo, 23s. 

The QUARTERLY REVIEW. 8vo. 6s. 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORK’S PASTORAL 
LETTER. 2nd Edition, 8vo., Is. 





TRAVELS in SIAM, CAMBOJIA, and 
LAO. By Hexat Movunor, With 50 Iiustrations, 2 
Vols. Syo. 32s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the DEATH 
of CHARLES I. to the BATTLE of DUNBAR, 1048- 
50. By Anprew Bisser. 80. 15s. 

SIR Wm. MANSFIELD on a GOLD CUR- 
RENCY for INDIA. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY of CHARLES the BOLD, DUKE 
of BURGUNDY. By J. Foster Kink. Portraits. 2 


vols, 8vo. 30s. 
On the ANTIQUITY of MAN. By Sir 
Cuarites Lyewt, F.R.S. 3rd Edition. Illustrations 


8vo. lds. 

IRON-WORKERS — and TOOL-MAKERS. 
A volume of “Iudustrial Biography.” By Samuci 
SmILes. Post 8vo. 6s.: J 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By T. B. Smaw. Edited by Dr. Win, 
SMITH. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 

A POPULAR HISTORY of the RACES of 
the OLD WORLD. By C. Brace. Post8yo. 9s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 63. 6d., free by post. 


IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition. By Leo H.Gatnpon. 

“ To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers these very thoughtful and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories." —Sun, 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josern 
Parker, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 
“ All seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. 
. «+.» There is no speaking for speaking’s sake, no dis- 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark."—British Standard. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, b..C. 








Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., the Secoud Edition 
revised. 


NIEDILUVIAN HISTORY and 
f NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 
early portions of the Book of Genesis critically 
examined and explaiued. By the Rev. E.D. Rexvece 
London: F. Pi Man, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


Price 6d., post free, 7d. 
‘ HORTHAN D.—Pitman’s Phonographic 
Ss Teacher, 310th Thousand. 


London: F. Pirwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
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New Work by Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 


—_———_ 


In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo., about 500 pages, cloth. 


ITALICS; 


Brief Notes on Politics, People, and Places in Italy in 1864. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 








ConTENTs. 
1.—Ztalia Rinascente. 11.—The Nemesis of Woman. 
2.—Italy Mends her Ways. 12.—Catholic Italy. 
8.—Italy sent to School. 13.—Padre Passaglia. 
rie goes to Drill. 14.—Madonna Immacolata. 
5.—Italy tried by Jury. 15.—Protestant Italy. 
6.—Italy reads her Newspaper. 16.—IJtalian Furniture. 
7.—Italy tries “Liberty, Equality, and the 17.—People one meets in Italy. , 
Feudal System.” 18.—Places where the Author wrote this book, 
8.— Will Italy gain Venice and Rome ? Nervi with no sights. 
9.— Will Italy lose Naples ? 19.—Peaceful Pisa. 
10.—’Tis Maseroni himself who now Sings! 20.—Ci-devant Italy. 





TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 








This day is published, in One handsome Volume, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
ConTENTS. 
Chapter I.—Tug Canon or Rexicrovs Dury. 
II.—Renterovs Orrences. 


” 
Section 1.—Blasphemy. Section 7.—A theism. 

3 2.—Apostacy. 5 8.—Pantheism. 

5 38.—Hypocrisy. » —-9.— Polytheism. 

» 4.—Perjury. 5, 10.—Zdolatry. 

»  5.—Sacrilege. 3, 11.—Demonolatry. 


»  6.—Persecution. 


Chapter I1I.—Reticrovs Favtrs. 





Section 1.—Thanklessness, Section 4.—Impenitence. 
»  2.—Irreverence. » _ 5.—Scepticism. 
»  3.—Prayerlessness. 3 6.—Worldliness. 
Chapter IV.—Rexicrovs Osiicarions. 
Section 1.—Thanksgiving. Section 4.—Repentance. 
9 2.—Adoration. » 5. — Faith. q 
5 3—Prayer. 3, 6.—Self- Consecration. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





New Work by the Author of the “Biglow Papers.” 


This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


FIRESIDE TRAVEL. 


By J. RUSSELL LOWELL, Author of the “ Biglow Papers.” 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


= 














This day is published. 


THE CONFEDERATE SECESSION. 
By the MARQUESS of LOTHIAN. 
In crown &yo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








THE 


GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND. 


N Saturday next, October 8th, will be published the first of a Series of Articles on the GREAT 
GOVERNING FAMILIES of SCOTLAND, which will appear from Week to Week, or at 
short intervals, in the “SPECTATOR.” With the first will be given a 
MAP SHOWING THE HOLDERS OF LARGE LANDED TERRITORY 
IN SCOTLAND, 





Executed by Mr. KEITH JOHNSTON, of Edinburgh. 


———————$__ 
PUBLISHED By 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & ¢o 
CAMBRIDGE. 


PLATO'S GORGIAS: Literally Trang: 


lated, with an Introductory Ess 

Summary of the Argument. "ay E Mout . 

Fellow of Trinity Cullege, Cambridge, | gree 

[Ready 

ZESCHYLUS Translated into Ryo; 

Prose. By F. A. Pauey, M.A., Editor of“ 

woes. D3 ALA, D The G 

Text.” 8vo. [early agg 


LECTURES on the HISTORYof MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND. New and I 
Edition, with additional Lectures. By W a 
D.D., Master of Trinipy College. Crown vo.” 


The ELEMENTS of MORALITY, jp. 
luding POLITY. By W. Wuewe , 
Euition. Iu 1 vol. nas, bs. —_— Foy 


ASTRONOMY and GENERA 


PHYSICS considered with reference to NAT 
THEOLOGY (ridgewater Treatise). By Wee 
welt, D.D, New Edition. Small 8yo, 4. 


The DOOM of SIN and the INSPTRu. 
Age 


of the BIBLE. Two Sermons preaches ; 
Ely Cathedral, with a Preface on the Oring st 
celaration. By H. Goopwry, D.D., Dean of E) 
Svo. 1s. Gd. 


On the IMITATION of CHRIST. 4 


New Translation. By H. Goopwry, D.D. 5 

* 3548 > « ‘ a “Bee 
Edition, 18mo, 33. 6d. An edition printed an 
paper, 5a. 


An HISTORICAL and EXPLANa. 
TORY TREATISE on the BOOK of COM Moy 
PRAYER. By Witutiam Gitson Humpnpy,B) 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge : Vicar of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Westminster. ind 
Edition revised and enlarged, price 4s. 6d, 


+ Feap, 


A CHRONOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS y 


the FOUR GOSPELS. By Karu Wreserey 
a by the Rev. Edmund Venables, M4 
vo. 13s. 


“This opportunity may properly be taken of especially 
recommending to every thoughtful student this able 
treatise on the succession ofeventsin the Gospel history 
- . +. A translation of it would be a very welcome aidty 
the general reader.” —Dishop Ellicott’s Lectureson the Lit 
of Our Lord. : 


Deicuton, Bert, and Co.; 
London: Beut and Datpy. 





MR. BENTLEY'S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The WILMOT FAMILY. A Novel. By 
the Author of “Life in Tuscany,” &e. In 3 vols 
post 8yvo. 


The TWO ANASTASIAS. A Novel 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 


* The ‘ Two Anastasias’ has a charm of its own, The 
authoress writes with a vigorous and, we suspect, & 
practised pen. ‘The characters possess a lifelike 
individuality, an} are drawn with vigour. The tle 
displays great ability.”—Reader. 


PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY WOMEN. 
Fpisodes in Real Life. By Mrs. Fiona Dawsos, 
the Friend and Correspondent of Washingt 
Irving. In 2 vols. post Svo. 

“ An amusing book from more than one pointof view. 

We have read it with an interest in which curiosity w# 

largely mingled."—Jeader. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 


late Archbishop of Dublin. By W. J. Firzpataick 
2 vols. post Svo. 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick has treated his su' ject ably and 
impartially, doing justice to the Archbishop's metits 
placing his character in a true light, aud uot disguising 
his failings."— Morning Pcst. 


The NUN (LA RELIGIEUSE). By the 


Abbé * * * Author of “Le Maudit.” In 3 vols. 
8.0. 
“The work has humour and originality, and wil # 
read with interest.”—Athenxum, 


BLACK MOSS: a Tale by a Tarn. By 

the Author of “ Miriam May.” In 2 vols, post 51 

“ The character of Cuyp might well be takes for one 

Balzac’s elatorate dissections of humanity. The ausor 
writes with graphic power."—Keader. 


The MASTERY of LANGUAGES: «, 
the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues Idiomaticalls. 
By THomas Prenpercast, H.M, Madras UM 
Service. In demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 





: , Jishe 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington street, Publisher 


in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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